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ROOKIE VIEWS feces cee ad 


* We are determined to pay whatever 
price we must to preserve our way of 
life—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, present- 
ing his first war budget. 


* Popular education can rise no higher 
than the people will let it rise—RosBert 
Maynarp HutTcuHins, president, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in Harpers Magazine. 


¢ National sovereignty ... (is) ... the 
ablest architect of moral and material 
ruin that the world has ever known.— 
Pror. Linpsay Rocers, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


* Remember that everyone will help dur- 
ing a raid and that you will not need an 
introduction to seek shelter from a house- 
holder or in a business building —Jn- 
struction to citizens by Massachusetts 
Committee on Public Safety. 


* Discussion of peace plans separate from 
war plans is one of our worst current 
forms of wishful thinking—it blissfully 
assumes a vague effortless but happy end- 
ing to the times in which we live at pres- 
ent.— Heren Hurt in The Virginia 
Quarterly Review. ; 


* Writers, I have concluded from per- 
sonal experience, make inferior soldiers, 
being short of wind, awkward in move- 
ment, and inclined to gape foolishly in 
the presence of more capable and co- 
ordinated men—Pvr. E. J. KAHN, Jr., 
in The New Republic. 


So They Say 


* All this is bringing back a little word 
long unpopular, a little word irritating 
and restrictive—duty—J. G. ALTHOUSE, 
Toronto University. 


* We [should be able to] offer employ- 
ment without war, security without im- 
poverishment, service without slavery— 
all this and freedom too. — GEOFFREY 
CrowTHER, editor, The London Econo- 
mist, in Fortune. 


¢ The sociologists are certain the social 
workers, for all their plans, don’t know 
where we are going; and the social work- 
ers are positive the sociologists don’t 
know where we've been—W eekly bul- 
letin, Columbia University Press. 


¢ Within the social fraternity some mem- 
bers hold that unless there be opportunity 
for everyone to talk ad libitum about 
every subject under discussion, democ- 
racy is dead. That such extended talk- 
fests may prevent action or postpone it 
until all usefulness is gone apparently 
means nothing to these gentlemen. They 
have lived so long in the world of words 
that they have lost contact with the 
world of deeds.—Struart A. QUEEN, 
Washington University, to the American 
Sociological Society. 


¢ Almost always a professor has to teach 
more than he possibly can know.—ALAN 
Grecc, M.D., in The Furtherance of 
Medical Research. 


¢ Am writing to you for advice as I sure 
know you can give it. You have got 
around more than most peepul.—Letter 
to Mrs. Roosevelt. 


¢ There’s a nail cream for blue 
civilian defense uniforms called Rosy 
Future, in case natural or good old 
Windsor seem too depressing to you.— 
Fashion note in New York Sun. 


* The United States in its shift from 
peace to a wartime economy cannot af- 
ford busy assembly lines in some places 
and hungry breadlines in others——PAUL 
V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator. 


* I am less concerned about the free- 
dom of the press than about the freedom 
of the reader. You won't keep a free 
press unless the reader also is tolerant, 
open-minded, and interested in hearing 
both sides—-RAYMOND CLAPPER, news 
commentator. 


* The real content of a liberal education 
changes very little, save in form, as the 
years pass. Its ultimate objectives remain 
one and the same from the time of Plato 
and Aristotle to the age in which we are 
living—NicHotas Murray But er, 
president, Columbia University. 
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Volunteers Are 


VOL. LXXVIII NO. 2 


Welcome 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


ECEMBER 7 put a premium on volunteers’ brains. 

Since that date social agencies are realizing keenly 

that a pocketbook and influential contacts are not a 

layman’s only assets. Volunteers have become important for 

the practical services they can render as well as for the 
good will they can generate. 

Many agencies, of course, long have valued volunteers 
for what they could do. But it can hardly be denied that in 
some places pious words about “volunteer participation” 
were followed by heavy sighs when a volunteer appeared 
on the doorstep. If some agencies still approach volunteer 
programs in the spirit of an early work relief administrator 
inventing some new form of “boondoggling” they are 
among the few that are still unaware of the changes por- 
tended by the happenings of that memorable December 
Sunday. Those that realize that the reverberations from 
Pearl Harbor will almost certainly deplete their staffs and 
expand their responsibilities see in the eagerness of the 
many persons who are clamoring to serve their country a 
hope for carrying on and enlarging their own programs. 
They feel reinforced by the reiterated insistence of the 
Office of Civilian Defense that volunteer energy must be 
channeled into community welfare as well as into protec- 
tive services. 

But the path ahead is not necessarily clear and straight. 
In many agencies, even where the road is unmistakably 
marked “volunteer participation,” it is difficult to see 
around the corners to the areas where volunteers actually 
can roll up their sleeves and go to work. Progress is slow 
and cautious, lest a bold step might lead to a precipice 
over which hard-won personnel standards and community 
good will would be lost. For public agencies, in particular, 
the road is unfamiliar and fraught with hazards. 

One of the main difficulties is uncertainty of the direc- 
tion in which the agency’s responsibility will expand. Pub- 
lic welfare agencies are, certain that as the war continues 
new duties will be added to their present obligations, but 
the vagueness of the line between protective services and 
welfare services makes it difficult to determine where their 
emergency responsibilities melt into the responsibilities of 
other agencies, such as the police departments or the Red 
Cross. Though guiding statements have been issued by the 
OCD, actual clarification is left to local communities. 
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However, public welfare agencies have not been com- 
pletely stymied. In some communities their voluntary pro- 
grams are almost ready to be put to the test. In New York 
City the Department of Welfare has been interviewing 
prospective volunteers for the past month and preparing 
files for future use. This is no mass registration but a care- 
ful classification of volunteers especially selected by the 
local Civilian Defense Volunteer Office as possible aides 


‘to the public agency. The department plans to bring in 


only a few volunteers at a time so that by gradual progress 
it might develop a program of permanent value. Volunteers 
will not be used as substitutes for paid staff but as as- 
sistants to free the staff for duties demanding experience 
or authority. They will be introduced to the department’s 
purposes and manner of operation through a general ori- 
entation course to be followed by group courses in the 
specific duties to which they are to be assigned. In every 
case they will work under close staff supervision. 


N Alabama the county welfare departments are being 

encouraged in the development of volunteer programs 
by the State Department of Public Welfare which suggests 
eleven possible ways for using volunteers. Though no one 
county could profit by all the suggestions, the state de- 
partment points out, every county has facilities for putting 
some of them into effect. They are: 


1. In cooperation with other agencies, such as home demon- 
stration clubs and nutrition committees, the supervisors of 
WPA projects (housekeeping aide, school lunch, recreation, 
etc.) may extend demonstration classes for training in home- 
making, proper preparation of food, home and community 
gardening, canning and sewing. 


2. On a highly sefected basis, former social workers may be 
used successfully in making selective service investigations, 
clearing out-of-town inquiries, CCC applications, and certain 


phases of WPA referrals. 


3. Present recreational facilities may be developed and ex- 
tended. 


4. Training programs may be set up in commodity warehouses 
for emergency packaging and distribution in the face of the 
present crisis. 


5. The assumption of responsibility for transportation of chil- 


dren and adults to and from clinics, hospitals, CCC enroll- 
ments, and institutions may be transferred to volunteers. 


6. Clerical workers may assist in additional routine office work 
resulting from expanded activities occasioned by the war. 
This may include typing selective service investigations and 
out-of-town inquiries on migrant families and filing of ma- 
terial incident to such service. 


7. Information may be assembled for the county director to 
include in the monthly defense reports. 


8. Where registered nurses are available, one may be used 
to secure medical information, to visit homes to determine 
the need for additional medical care, to interpret to patients 
prescribed treatment, and to render first aid when necessary. 


9. Home economists may be used to work with county di- 
rectors in connection with school lunch and nursery school 
programs. 


10. Experienced housewives or home economists may collect 
data on the rising cost of living. 


11. In order to expedite handling of increased numbers at in- 
take a volunteer may be used as a receptionist under the di- 
rection of the intake department or to help with messenger 
and telephone service. 


Some light and leading in developing volunteer programs 
in public welfare agencies has been available from the 
OCD through the pamphlet, “A Civilian Defense Volun- 
teer Office,” the bible of local volunteer bureaus every- 
where. The pamphlet lists a variety of opportunities for 
volunteers in private family or children’s agencies which 
“in general” might be made available in public agencies, 
but warns that “because of the legal foundation of these 
agencies certain responsibilities such as establishing eligi- 
bility, determining the amount of grant, etc., must be ex- 
clusively the responsibility of the paid staff.’’ Guidance has 
also been offered by the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social Security Board through its circular No. 14, 
“Volunteers in Family Security Programs,” which outlines 
a program for volunteer training and use in a public family 
welfare agency. The circular sets down five principles: 


Efficient administration requires that regular staff carry 
the basic and vital responsibilities of the program. Mainte- 
nance of standards of service is dependent on continuance of 
full time paid staff responsible and fully accountable to the 
agency. 

Agencies agreeing to use volunteers should have a genuine 
interest in and conviction of the value of volunteer services. 
They must have definite knowledge of appropriate opportuni- 
ties for volunteers in their agencies prior to accepting assign- 
ment of volunteers. 


Assignments of volunteers within a family agency should be 
made on an individual basis with knowledge and consideration 
of: (1) requirements of the job (nature of the responsibility, 
equipment needed, time required); (2) qualifications of the 
volunteer. ; 


All work assigned to volunteers must be of definite value, 
not in the classification of “busy work.” 


Careful supervision of volunteer activities should be guar- 
anteed as a protection to the agency, the client, and the vol- 
unteer. ‘ 


Areas of volunteer service suggested by the bureau are: 
direct service to the client; service on boards and com- 
mittees; assistance in studies and research; participation in 
public relations; secretarial and clerical aid; motor service. 
Agencies are warned against using volunteers for ‘friendly 
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visiting” except “after careful consideration of the needs 
of the individual client and his expressed consent to having 
someone other than the caseworker make supplementary 
visits to the home.” With this precaution, however, it is 
suggested that volunteers might serve clients directly in 
the following ways: tutoring handicapped children and 
the foreign born; reading to the blind; taking preliminary 
information in reception offices; accompanying children or 
the aged to clinics; assisting in locating housing vacancies. 

Many of these forms of volunteer participation already 
have been tested in a few well-established private family 
agencies long wedded to the use of volunteers as “‘social 
service aides.” But until the-present ‘volunteer movement” 
even the most progressive agency seemed able to absorb 
only a few lay persons. Until recently the Community 
Service Society of New York, one of the country’s largest 
and oldest family agencies, and a staunch friend of the 
volunteer, had but twenty-five volunteers in its twelve 
district offices. Last month, however, the society announced 
its intention of taking on 100 additional volunteers in- 
cluding thirty social service aides. Some will serve clients 
directly in the manner mentioned above. Others will serve 
the agency on a project basis, one project already planned 
being to conduct a survey of the city’s abandoned buildings. 


ERHAPS the field of social work most aware of its 

need for volunteer help both now and in the uncertain 
future is represented by the children’s agencies, particularly 
those which serve children in groups. Responsible social 
workers in this area are almost overawed by the problems 
that threaten to devolve upon them: a practically certain 
rise in delinquency; possible mass evacuations; possible 
twenty-four hour care of small children. And in the im- 
mediate present is the problem of providing day care and 
after-schoool care for children of working parents, needs 
never adequately met and now expanded to immense pro- 
portions in defense areas. Knowing that. poor standards 
in a children’s agency may have more disastrous results 
than in any other branch of social work, leaders in the 
field are frightened by the scarcity of trained staff in the 
face of swelling problems. To them the expanded use of 
professionally supervised volunteers offers a method for 
enlarging agency programs so that the jobs which will have 
to be done for America’s children can be done under com- 
petent, trained direction. 

An indication that many agencies share this view is 
contained in the files of the Manhattan branch of the 
Greater New York Civilian Defense Volunteer Office 
which last month had listed as available some 400 “job 
opportunities” for volunteer kindergartners and child care 
assistants, as well as some 7,500 opportunities for volun- 
teer group leaders for work with older children. The de- 
mands for kindergartners and child care assistants came 
from day nurseries, nursery schools, playgrounds and child 
health clinics, while the “character building” organizations, 
settlements, and neighborhood centers were after the group 
leaders. The Girl Scouts alone had asked for 400. 

More cautious are plans for expanding the use of volun- 
teers in day nurseries which are member agencies of the 
National Association of Day Nurseries. A recent survey 
of the twenty-seven member nurseries in the territory cor- 
responding to OCD’s Region II (Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York) showed that twelve already used from one to 
twenty-five volunteers, that twenty-three planned to take 
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volunteer staff, that sixteen felt that with the addition of 
volunteers they would be able to take in more children. 

Though thoroughly approving the present volunteer 
consciousness the National Association of Day Nurseries is 
holding up a red flag against the indiscriminate use of lay 
help. Intake, the association points out, must always re- 
main a case work service in the hands of a skilled social 
worker, for the question of whether a very young child 
can safely be separated from its mother is not one to be 
taken lightly. The association also warns against the use 
of part time volunteers who come in only a day or two a 
week, necessitating a constant change of personnel and 
making it difficult for the children to overcome a sense of 
strangeness and confusion. It suggests that the most satis- 
factory plan of building up a reservoir of trained volun- 
teers against an emergency might be to take on a few full 
time volunteers for short periods of about three months 
duration rather than to enroll several part time volunteers 
for longer periods of service. 

Standing beside the NADN in the determination to 
preserve agency standards while pushing the development 
of volunteer programs are the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
the Family Security Committee of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, the Volunteer Offices Sec- 
tion of the OCD, and various national organizations such 
as the Family Welfare Association of America, the Child 
Welfare League of America, the National Case Work 
Council. The Child Welfare League has suggested that 
an agency can best find the volunteer’s place in its program 
by first analyzing the program and defining “the areas 
where the professionally and technically trained person is 
needed and where the volunteer, who incidentally stands 
ready to take some necessary training, has a real job to do.” 


HE emphasis on training is shared by the other ad- 

visory agencies. Said a recent issue of The Child, 
monthly publication of the U. S. Children’s Bureau: “Even 
the volunteer who helps with filing in the office of a child- 
placing agency or weighs babies in a child health clinic 
should have some understanding of how his or her job 
fits into the whole community plan for children.” 

The Children’s Bureau has prepared an outline of a 
basic training course for “child care volunteers’ which it 
recommends to communities as a requirement for all vol- 
unteers intending to enter children’s agencies. The plan 
includes a series of twelve lectures, “designed to give the 
volunteer a background of information regarding the nor- 
mal development and everyday care of children, their prob- 
lems and special need, modern ideas regarding the wise 
rearing of children and community services in behalf of 
children.” Lectures would be supplemented by field ob- 
servation trips and followed by field practice under pro- 
fessional supervision. The bureau is now working on a 
plan under which volunteers who have successfully finished 
an approved course might be awarded a certificate to iden- 
tify them to agencies and placement bureaus as child care 
volunteers. Such a stamp of approval might also serve to 
safeguard the volunteer against the lure of all sorts of 
fly-by-night courses being given by well-meaning but in- 
competent volunteer defense organizations. 

In New York, where innumerable new and “glamorous” 
voluntary defense organizations have sprung up to offer 
courses in everything from signaling to child care, the en- 
dorsement of courses has become a major concern of the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. One large group, the 
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object of much “glamor” publicity, which had been offer- 
ing child care courses conducted by persons with very little 
background in the subject, recently agreed to drop all 
courses which the CDVO could not endorse and to refer 
its welfare volunteers to the CDVO for placement. 


HE place in a volunteer training program of a Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office, to which the OCD. bears 
only an advisory relationship, depends largely upon the 
local situation. In a city the size of New York the volun- 
teer office cannot hope to train all the volunteers needed 
by the social agencies, but it can act as a clearing house 
for courses being offered by other organizations and as a 
prod to encourage courses which are needed. The New 
York office offers a general orientation course to acquaint 
volunteers with the purposes and characteristics of the wel- 
fare services, but it recommends this to its “welfare” vol- 
unteers, rather than requiring it of them. Provision of 
what the agencies want their volunteers to have is regarded 
as mainly an agency responsibility. However, the office, 
recognizing the need of basic courses in certain fields, such 
as child care where demand for volunteers is and will con- 
tinue to be large, is encouraging competent organizations 
to sponsor them. “Endorsed” child care courses have al- 
ready started under the auspices of the Child Study As- 
sociation, the Cooperative School for Teachers, the Sum- 
mer Play Schools Association. In some communities orien- 
tation courses on community welfare services provided by 
the local Junior Leagues for their provisional members 
have been opened to any volunteer with a serious purpose. 
Organizations everywhere are doing a lot of rethinking 
in regard to the volunteer’s equipment. One conclusion 
that is seeping to the top is the need for providing a gen- 
eral understanding of human behavior patterns. Following 
this line of thought are the Child Study Association, which 
is bringing the elements of mental hygiene and child de- 
velopment into its volunteer training, and the Community 
Service Society of New York which plans to help its new 
volunteers to a basic understanding of the behavior reac- 
tions of “people in trouble.” Such a foundation, it is be- 
lieved, not only will equip the volunteers for contact with 
people who come to the agency in normal times but also 
for working with people who will need the agency’s help 
during or following a disaster. 

Some of the largest promises for volunteer training are 
coming from the Work Projects Administration which is 
stepping into the breach in areas where there are no volun- 
tary organizations able to do the job. In Alabama the 
Community Service Division of WPA is offering training 
to volunteers through its regular facilities for training 
workers for its service projects: housekeeping aides, nursery 
schools, recreation, school lunches, adult education, librar- 
ies, clerical assistance. In other areas WPA volunteer train- 
ing programs, though not so diversified, promise to provide 
an answer to the urgent need for giving a background to 
volunteer nursery workers and recreational group leaders. 
In New Jersey the WPA has offered its twenty-eight 
nursery schools and three child centers to the State De- 
fense Council and the local Red Cross chapters for the 
training of volunteers in child care. In New York City 
the WPA recreational project has completed plans for an 
extensive volunteer training course to be conducted by 
WPA recreational leaders. Placement of these volunteers 
will be made after six weeks of supervised practice in WPA 
recreational projects. In some instances they may be used 
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to “take up the slack” in the cultural programs which 
suffered severe staff losses through the WPA cuts of last 
July. Further volunteer assignments will help settlements, 
playgrounds, and other centers to expand their programs. 

The availability of volunteers to respond to the renewed 
and invigorated welcome from the social work field varies 
with local conditions. Where a Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office or other central volunteer bureau exists, interview- 
ers are bending every effort to interpret the needs of the 
welfare services and their connection with “defense” to 
eager women who “want to do something.” In some com- 
munities, particularly those where service organizations, 
such as a Junior League, have always done a good in- 
terpretive job, volunteers are responding more quickly than 
the agencies are ready for them. In others the widespread 
publicity given to the protective services—air raid war- 
dens, fire watchers, plane spotters—tends to dim what 
glamor might have surrounded the task of ministering to 
troubled people. But there is no question that on the whole 
more volunteers are offering their services to the field of 
social work than ever before in the years since it has been 
guarded by professionals; and that social work has put 
out the welcome mat, not just to humor them with busy 
work, but to benefit from the jobs they can do. There is 
little doubt, too, that in some agencies a hope is arising 
that the discriminate use of carefully supervised volunteers 
who have a thorough understanding of the agency’s pur- 
pose, will help buttress agency standards to withstand the 
rocking of the world. 


Welfare Wardens 


By HENRY E. KAGAN 


Rabbi, Sinai Temple; Chairman, Council 
of Social Agencies; Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DD a new name, “Welfare Wardens,” to the grow- 
ing list of civilian defenders. It designates the per- 
sonnel of an organization of Mount Vernon social 

workers formed to function as a unit in the event of 
bombings. Through this organization the community wel- 
fare agencies have pooled their professional staffs for co- 
ordinated service in the social emergencies and critical 
family situations which would result from an air attack. 

It may be observed that while the immediate dangers 
of bombing are being emphasized and precautionary and 
protective measures are being prepared, less attention is 
being given to the aftermath, to the longer term services 
of rehabilitation to people bombed out of their homes. 

Believing that in the national emergency a community 
should utilize and exhaust its own facilities before calling 
for outside assistance, the chairman of the Mount Vernon 
Council of Social Agencies canvassed the constituent mem- 
bers on the services which their trained social workers 
could render to civilian defense. Assured of active and 
dependable cooperation he proposed the organization of 
Welfare Wardens and’ submitted a plan for their func- 
tioning to the mayor who secured for it the official approval 
of the Civilian Defense Council. The Defense Council then 
assigned one of its members to act as liaison officer between 
it and the Welfare Wardens. 

The Welfare Wardens have an executive committee of . 
four: the Defense Council representative, the local Red 
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Cross director of disaster relief, the commissioner of public 
welfare, and the chairman of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies. This committee set up headquarters with its own 
telephone exchange in the central building of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and established welfare warden 
stations near the principal’s office in sixteen public schools. 

The day after Pearl Harbor we were ready to man each 
of these stations with an experienced social worker as a 
welfare warden, assisted by two Red Cross volunteers, one 
trained in first aid, the other in registration. Each worker 
was assigned to a station nearest his residence, and was in- 
structed to report for duty at the air raid warning signal. 
Meantime, the public had been informed of the set-up and 
advised, in the event of emergency, to go to these school 
welfare stations for immediate help and for guidance to 
the appropriate social agency for assistance. 

We assume that many of the welfare needs created by 
a bombing—if and when—will not be different from those 
which social agencies long have been serving. For example, 
the loss of the family breadwinner by an air attack might 
call for the service of old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, or foster home care; the destruction of the home 
would necessitate new shelter, clothing, feeding, and emo- 
tional guidance. We feel that our agencies, private and 
public, must and can be ready to respond to these exigencies 
as similar agencies in England have responded with services 
for the relief of air raid victims. It is. understood that if 
the damage should be so extensive as to overload the com- 
munity services, the American Red Cross disaster relief 
would be available. But even then, responsibility for the 
long term readjustment of family units would devolve 
upon the local social services. In any case, the presence of 
these services on the spot, in the persons of the welfare 
wardens, treating acute necessities without delay and dupli- 
cation, would benefit the affected citizens and inspire public 
confidence. 

As the first step in the organization of the service twenty- 
five employed social workers from a dozen agencies were 
enlisted and instructed as station wardens. Because of 
their professional equipment and their knowledge of avail- 
able services, they were ready to function immediately. In 
order to conserve the professional group for normal services 
and for the supervision of widespread disaster and head- 
quarters work, a program to train volunteers as welfare 
wardens was initiated. The call for volunteers was issued 
by the Civilian Defense Council while the Welfare Warden 
Committee planned the training. For this purpose it formed 
a special Instructors’ Committee of supervisors from the 
Public Welfare Department, the Family Service Associ- 
ation, Red Cross Home Service (which gives first aid and 
clerical courses), Visiting Nurse Association, and so on. 
This committee prepared a registration blank which asked 
the volunteer for information regarding academic training, 
practical experience in social work, present occupation, time 
available for courses, languages, work preferences, and the 
like. Another committee to interview the registered volun- 
teers was created by enlisting the assistance of the State 
Employment Service and the School Placement Bureau. In 
the four weeks since the program was initiated, seventy- 
three volunteers have registered from our community of 
67,000. Of this number, fifteen were trained social workers, 
now otherwise employed, and fifty-eight were teachers, 
volunteer settlement workers, and-experienced laymen such 
as members of boards of social agencies. 

The Instructors’ Committee is giving two courses to 
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these volunteer welfare wardens. The more experienced 
take the refresher course of six two-hour sessions, with a 
prepared outline, and forty-eight hours of field work in 
three agencies. This is designed to acquaint the volunteer 
with all phases of local social work and with the general 
principles of disaster relief, and to instruct him in the rou- 
tines of applications for relief, forms for which have been 
supplied to each station, A digest of material dealing with 
the war experiences of English social workers is also pre- 
sented. The second course for the less experienced volun- 
teer consists of ten two-hour sessions and forty-eight hours 
of field work. Included is discussion of the case work con- 
cept and of historical backgrounds. Volunteers in both 
groups are invited to attend meetings of agency case 
workers. Upon satisfactory completion of the course the 
volunteer is certified, is provided with an identification 
card and an armband with the insignia of the Welfare 
Wardens, and is instructed to report to an assigned station 
when the air raid warning sounds. 

Effort is made to assign volunteers to their own neigh- 
borhoods. Parent Teacher Associations have been asked to 
recommend capable recruits for welfare warden work and 
pamphlets regarding the stations and their services are 
being prepared for home distribution by school children. 

This Welfare Warden program is predicated upon an 
air attack, but its usefulness-need not await that eventuality. 
The services of a welfare warden need not languish for 


want of a bomb. Instead of losing the benefits of his train- 
ing from disuse, the warden can increase his experience by 
volunteer work in the agencies, especially in supplementing 
the staffs of the under-staffed private agencies. This op- 
portunity distinguishes welfare warden work from other 
civilian defense and perhaps makes it more attractive. 

While the welfare wardens are organized for a bombing 
emergency, possibilities for their further usefulness at once 
suggest themselves. Wardens could canvass. the homes in 
their districts and list the space available for temporary 
shelter of neighbors. When there are at least four wardens 
to a station, they could be assigned to regular hours of 
duty to supply information on the proper local or national 
agencies to be consulted on wartime problems. Since the 
stations are in school buildings frequently visited by the 
mothers in the neighborhood, they well may be used as 
centers for dissemination of information on available nutri- 
tion courses and on matters of consumer concern and for 
consultations between parents and volunteers certified in 
nutrition. 

We believe that the Welfare Warden plan justifies itself 
in terms of the wartime emergency, bombing or no bomb- 
ing. But we also believe that its benefits will carry over to 
normal and happier times. Through it the base for securing 
volunteers for welfare services is being broadened, and the 
agencies and their services are becoming better known to the 
general community. 


The Hard Pressed Merit System 


By LOUIS E. HOSCH 


Administrative Consultant, American Public Welfare Association 


UBLIC welfare administrators: “How can we get 

staff in competition with the war service agencies? 

How can we keep it after we get it? Can the merit 
system supply the needed replacements ?”’ 

Public welfare employes: “Why should we resist the 
call to the war services? Why should we turn down higher 
salaries and better jobs? Why should the doubtful security 
of the merit system hold us in times like these ?”’ 

A critical test faces public welfare merit systems at this 
time and critical questions face all federal, state, and local 
civil service commissions. How the test is met, how the 
questions are answered, is of far reaching importance not 
only to present practice but to the future of the merit 
system. 

If one is willing to say what must be done to maintain 
staff and preserve the merit principles, and let it go at that, 
it is not difficult to frame answers to the questions now 
besetting public welfare employes and administrators. But 
it is one thing to state the “musts” and another to reconcile 
all the administrative and human factors involved. The 
musts are three in number: 


1. Many public welfare employes must remain in their present 
jobs, basically important to total defense, even though it means 
sacrificing higher salaries or greater responsibility in the more 
dramatic war effort. All should stand ready to serve in the 
armed forces when needed and to accept new and additional 
responsibilities wherever they arise. 


2. Welfare administrators must offer employes security in 
their present jobs, higher salaries, greater opportunity for 
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promotion through in-service training and understudy or 
apprenticeship methods, and must maintain out of their own 
conviction the importance of welfare services as part of the 
total defense effort. 


3. Merit system and civil service agencies must streamline 
their recruiting process and move faster and more effectively 
than the operating departments they serve. They must demon- 
strate, as never before, that they are service agencies and not 
just police agencies. 


But such phrases as “‘streamline the system,” “‘greater 
security,” and “sacrificing opportunities” mean little unless 
they are related to the realities of policies and practices 
which have developed in the public welfare merit system in 
the two years since it became in effect mandatory. The 
last year has been a difficult and critical one, but a review 
of what has happened may offer some guides to the im- 
provement of the system which must serve in a future even 
more difficult for public welfare and civil service adminis- 
tration. i. 

In 1941 the state merit systems had adequate and gener- 
ally favorable treatment by the press, with unbiased report- 
ing of honest differences of opinion between federal and 
state or state and local officials. References to ‘federal 
domination and dictatorship”. were fewer, undoubtedly re- 
flecting improved federal-state relationships. Sometimes 
such references were sincere expressions of opinion, again 
they only echoed a few governors, known the country over 
for their outcries about “‘violation of state rights.” 

The extension of the merit principle to every state in the 
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Union, started late in 1939, was completed during 1941. 
This comprehensive coverage of approximately 80,000 pub- 
lic welfare employes was a great accomplishment, even 
though in some states there was more system than merit. 
A number of the states were slow to move, with a few 
resisting certain requirements to the point where federal 
officials threatened to withdraw funds from state social 
security programs. It was in these states that examinations 
were delayed until almost the end of the year. 

It should be recognized that along with the rapid ex- 
pansion of merit systems for public welfare employes, there 
has been, in the last few years, a great deal of civil service 
legislation, which has not always included public welfare 
employes, especially those on the local level. For purposes 
of clarity the term “‘merit system” is used in this article to 
refer to selection processes for public welfare departments 
established to meet the requirements of the amended Social 
Security Act; the term “civil service” is used for those sys- 
tems which also serve other public departments. 


HE organization structure of merit systems varied wide- 
ly in the several states. Since the Employment Service 
operated until the end of the year as a state administered 
agency it was part of the structure. What effect the trans- 
fer of its employes to the U. S. Civil Service System will 
have, cannot be determined at this time. In twenty-four 
states a joint merit system, with a council and supervisor, 
serves two or more of the federally aided social security 
programs. In seventeen of these twenty-four states, the 
merit system council serves the public assistance, employ- 
ment service, and public health programs; in four it serves 
a combination of public assistance and employment service ; 
and in three it serves public assistance and public health. 
Among the other twenty-four states, eight have single 
departmental merit systems for public assistance while six- 
teen utilize existing state civil service commissions for the 
social security’ programs. In only seven of the sixteen does 
a statewide civil service commission serve both state and 
local public welfare agencies. In the other nine a state civil 
service agency is used, with special arrangements for per- 
sonnel in local units. These special arrangements include 
departmental systems operated by independent merit system 
councils for all counties, departmental systems operated by 
state civil service commissions under contract or special 
rules, local civil service commissions which serve welfare 
departments. 

During 1941 there was considerable evidence that some 
of the more difficult administrative problems arose in those 
states where the older state and local civil service commis- 
sions were used by welfare departments. In most instances 
the difficulties involved jurisdictional conflicts, variation 
between state and local civil service rules, differentials in 
salary ranges for similar jobs, and related problems. 

Fewer difficulties were encountered in states with merit 
system councils serving both state and local public welfare 
departments. In many states interested citizens serving on 
merit system councils found their proper places in the 
scheme of administration. While a few council members 
still appeared to be window-dressing and a few others per- 
sisted in thinking of themselves as administrators, most of the 
councils were able to strike a happy medium between these 
two extremes and to operate as policy-making bodies or 
appeal boards. Where they failed to perform these proper 
functions, the difficulties sometimes centered in a buck- 
passing merit supervisor who repeatedly pulled them into 
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detailed administrative questions. In a few instances the 
long arm of spoils politics attempted to reach through the 
merit system councils or around the merit supervisor, for- 
tunately with limited effect. 

Along with the extension of the merit system and the 
strengthening of the civil service structure, the year brought 
other definite accomplishments. For the first time in the 
history of public welfare administration in this country, 
there is now in existence a detailed job description of duties, 
responsibilities, and minimum qualifications for positions in 
every federally aided state public assistance program. While 
some of these position classifications were being completed 
early in 1941, others already were being revised, evidence 
that a flexible plan was developing. 

Discussion among public welfare officials last year showed 
that they saw the classification plan as an administrative 
aid in clarifying areas of responsibility and assignment of 
duties and authority within agency organization structures. 
Not enough of their employes, however, saw it as an out- 
line of a career ladder or as a framework defining lines of 
promotion and transfer. To many employes the plan and 
its companion, the compensation plan, appeared to be a 
pigeonhole placement pattern, more rigid than otherwise. 
As job descriptions were being written, social workers and 
personnel technicians locked horns over terminology. The 
social workers attempted to expand the concept of function 
to allow for a developing, growing, or changing program; 
the technicians, faced with the task of defining the jobs 
quickly because of pending examination dates, gave the im- 
pression of impatience. In spite of these difficulties, stem- 
ming from limited time and involving the first extensive 
contact between the two professions, the job was well done. 


OCIAL workers both inside and outside the agencies 

who helped merit system staffs with the difficult prob- 
lems of recruitment, learned many new techniques from 
personnel specialists and became aware, some of them for 
the first time, of some of the limitations to merit system or 
civil service selection. For years social workers had sup- 
ported and encouraged the extension of civil service as a 
cure-all for many problems which, as a matter of fact, no 
single system could solve. 

They learned, as did some of the new merit system tech- 
nicians, that a procedure to evaluate education and experi- 
ence qualifications is a complicated business. When social 
work committees attempted to establish definite norms and 
standards to guide merit system agencies in grading educa- 
tion and experience, they found that they themselves were 
not prepared to make some of the fine distinctions—for 
example, what constitutes ‘“‘an accredited agency,” or “pro- 
gressive experience’ —which they previously had demanded 
of civil service. ate 

The profession of social work learned that some of the 
limitations of civil service are in part the limitations of 
social work. It was impossible to expect fine distinctions 
and detailed evaluations of the agency experience sub- 
mitted by candidates when there were few norms that 
could be used. The task of evaluating education was easier 
because of the work of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work in establishing criteria for accredited 
schools. 

No review of the merit system in 1941 would be com- 
plete without mention of some of the problems presented 
by incumbents. This civil service term defined the group 
who were employes of the welfare agency and who had 
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been employed prior to a certain date. Many of them did 
not meet the minimum qualifications established for their 
positions, but were allowed to take examinations and if 
they passed to retain their positions. In many of the states 
these incumbency provisions had two major effects. First: 
it gave employes who had demonstrated ability on the job 
an advantage over other competitors, thus reducing the 
possibility of wholesale turnover in staff. Second: it cir- 
cumyented established minimum qualifications and delayed 
the raising of minimum standards until incumbents were 
replaced sometime in the future. 

According to qualified experts who have studied the re- 
sults of the examinations in 1941, the incumbency provision 
has resulted in the replacement of about 15 percent of all 
incumbents, many of whom lacked minimum qualifications, 
with new employes who possessed those qualifications. 
When this is compared with the “blanketing in” process 
which in most instances did not require any examinations 
for incumbents, the progress which has been made by the 
social security merit program becomes evident. 

The task of examinations was difficult in many states be- 
cause all welfare employes were examined at once and the 
merit system agencies were unable to call upon the public 
welfare personnel to assist in evaluating education and ex- 
perience, reviewing test questions, and assisting in oral ex- 
aminations. This denied the merit system agency any help 
from some of the best qualified people in the community. 
Fortunately it will not need to happen in the future. 

As soon as initial examination programs were completed, 
many administrators found that they had a very limited 
list or even none at all of eligibles for certain jobs. The 
several factors that contributed to short lists must be studied 
most carefully and procedures revised if merit system agen- 
cies are to operate more effectively in the present emergency. 
The merit system agency and welfare department failed in 
one or more of several respects: 


1. A positive recruitment program to interest all qualified 
candidates was not undertaken. 


2. Announcements were not widely circulated in the proper 
places. 


3. Unnecessary residence, age limitations or other restrictions 
were imposed. 


4. Salary ranges were unrealistically low. 
5. Minimum qualifications were too high. 


6. Prospects for employment appeared to be limited because 
of preference to incumbents. 


Even in states where these factors operated only to a 
limited extent, two other factors quickly depleted the eli- 
gible lists. One was the increasing rate of turnover in 
agency staff, the other was the draining off of people on 
the eligible list by defense industry and agencies. 

In the spring of 1941, the march of clerical and steno- 
graphic personnel to other jobs began. New examinations 
were given, but in certain classes of work the number of 
candidates was beginning to shrink. By fall, many of the 
professional staff harkened to the Defense Pied Piper and 
followed clerks and stenographers in the parade to other 
agencies. In December public welfare administrators re- 
ported extremely high rates of staff turnover, beginning in 
the summer and steadily rising. One state, with a turnover 
of 93 percent in clerical personnel within ten months, re- 
ported a loss of the entire staff in two counties in one day. 
While no one yet knows the normal rates of turnover by 
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classes, it is known that the present rates are so high that 
they put a heavy strain on the merit system. 

The burden that this situation puts upon public welfare 
agencies demands immediate attention. Unless these trends 
are reversed, programs will suffer, administrative controls 
will be weakened, and public welfare agencies will be 
handicapped in meeting their important responsibilities as 
part of the total war effort. 

This multi-factor problem cannot be corrected with a 
single-factor solution. To increase salaries is one of the 
obvious moves, but only one. It has been noted that in a 
few agencies where salaries are reasonably adequate, turn- 
over is low; in those states with few if any war-connected 
activities, the competition is slight. Some states early in 
1941 increased all pay rates. Others made revisions in cer- 
tain classes later in the year. 

While more attention must be given to prevailing rates 
for similar work in the several states, there is more to the 
problem than higher salary rates. Employes sometimes 
leave one agency for another at the same wage because of 
greater opportunities for advancement or because of the 
dramatic appeal of a defense-connected program. In some 
instances, low staff morale is an important but subtle factor 
in turnover. Employes fail to see the importance of their 
public welfare jobs because administrators have been so 
busy gearing the continuing services of public welfare into 
the total defense structure that they have neglected their 
own job of personnel management. 

Maintaining staff morale through all the known tech- 
niques of staff management has become a vital necessity. 
Unfortunately, however, in 1941 there were still a dozen 
or so state welfare administrators who had not appointed a 
full time or part time personnel officer to study staff prob- 
lems, to develop sound policies, and to assist the director in 
giving life and reality to the merit system procedures. 
When these administrators appoint full time qualified per- 
sonnel officers or allow some competent person on their staff 
to implement personnel rules and assist the operating staff 
with personnel problems, they will find fewer difficulties 
due to staff morale. 

Full time and part time personnel officers demonstrated 
their essential usefulness last year in the development of 
service rating forms and procedures. They played an im- 
portant role in working with division heads and operating 
staffs in devising different types of rating forms for the 
several types of employes and in establishing sound staff 
evaluating procedures as part of the entire supervisory 
process. Exchange of information on this problem through 
the American Public Welfare Association reveals that in 
1941 the futile search for the ‘perfect rating form” sub- 
sided and a growing awareness of the importance of re- 
porting and rating procedures took its place. 

During 1941 a committee of personnel officers of state 
welfare departments developed suggested policies and pro- 
cedures for staff management in state agencies. The prin- 
ciples relating to in-service training which they framed 
were generally approved by most of the state welfare 
officials at a recent national conference. It was agreed that 
in-service training is not a substitute for education and 
that it is for all employes on the job, regardless of education 
and experience. This policy seems highly important in view 
of the high turnover in staff and the limited supply of 
trained people for replacements. It was the concerted 
opinion of the officials that in-service training should be 
the responsibility of some person trained in techniques of 
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adult education as well as in social work, and that agency 
needs rather than the education of the worker should be 
emphasized. In spite of widespread discussion during the 
year, there was little evidence that it had brought forth 
many comprehensive programs. 

The year 1941 saw an old concept die. We recognized 
that civil service or a merit system is not a static state of 
being, but a multiple process. We learned that good per- 
sonnel can be selected and retained only through a combi- 
nation of policies and procedures, and that a merit system 


can be weakened or destroyed by violating simple rules. 

As public welfare administrators face the problems of 
1942 and work with merit system supervisors to correct 
some of the obvious mistakes of last year, they well might 
remember the advice of Commissioner William J. Ellis of 
New Jersey who, in December, told the state adminis- 
trators: “Have faith in the importance of your own job! 
Unless you do, you will not be able to convince your own 
staff of the vital importance of public welfare as part of 
the nation’s total defense effort.” 


Bargaining Rights in Civil Service 


By ELLIS RANEN 
Industrial Relations Counselor, Department of Welfare, New York City 


HE expansion of government into many new fields, 

the transfer of tens of thousands of temporary and 

provisional employes into civil service status, the 
organization of workers into growing labor unions and the 
latter’s demands for recognition and for extension to them 
of the rights accorded to employes in private industry (sole 
collective bargaining rights, union shop, contract, strike) — 
all these developments have created a great deal of interest 
in a problem that calls for careful consideration. 

In the present national emergency, when labor and man- 
agement in private industry have voluntarily agreed to 
settle their differences peaceably and to forego strikes and 
lockouts “for the duration,” it behooves those who are en- 
gaged in government service to study objectively the prob- 
lem of labor relations in government’s own house. Extreme 
stands have been taken concerning the five million employes 
in federal, state, and municipal units who unquestionably 
have legitimate grievances on subjects of pay, security, 
working conditions, performance yardsticks, rules and regu- 
lations. On the one hand, the leaders of these unions afhrm 
that “labor in government must have the same rights as 
labor in private industry”; on the other, public adminis- 
trators refuse to recognize the very existence of these or- 
ganizations, taking refuge in outworn conceptions and 
phrases which reveal ignorance of social trends, of the 
economic problems of their employes, and of modern meth- 
ods of public administration and personnel relationships. 
There are, also, the usual number of theorists ready to 
support either side—lawyers who deny every collective 
right to government employes and instructors in public ad- 
ministration who are willing to go the whole hog, including 
the right to strike. 

The right to bargain collectively with one’s employer in 
private industry is well established in the law of the land. 
Recognized as a socially justifiable principle, it has been 
protected by various federal and state statutes. Few now 
question the right to bargain collectively and only a small 
minority of employers continue to fight a delaying rear- 
guard action against this democratic precept. 

This right never was, interpreted either by labor or by 
management as merely a right to sit and talk and in case 
of inability to agree, to forget the issue by retaining the 
status quo. Properly conceived and directed, this process 
presupposes three fundamental rights: 


1. The right of the owner not only to agree to union demands 
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but also to have the recognized authority to give higher wages, 
better conditions and shorter hours. 


2. The right of both sides to bargain—that is, of one side to 
ask for more, of the other side to offer less—and if possible 
to compromise. 


3. The right of the union to fight for its demands as well as 
to enforce them upon the owner by all legal measures available 
—including strikes. 


These three elements make collective bargaining a living 
process; without them the term does not make sense. 

To what extent is industrial collective bargaining appli- 
cable to government employes who are concerned with pre- 
senting their grievances on such problems as conditions of 
employment, wages, hours, dismissals—all subjects calling 
for consideration and adjustment? There is no rule-of-rote 
by which to define labor relations of public employes. They 
are in a constant state of flux as government moves from 
the policing to the servicing functions, from purely adminis- 
trative to proprietary ventures, and any formula for prac- 
tical dealing with government employes must have as its 
starting point a critical understanding of the exact status 
of the administrating agency and its employes. 

A worker receiving a check from the public treasury has 
not by that token the same status as every other worker 
similarly reimbursed. The tendency to bulk together civil 
servants, non-civil servants, administrative and industrial 
employes, and even workers on WPA projects, without 
differentiating their conditions of employment and _ the 
authority of the employing agency, represents fallacious 
thinking by some and a less-than-honest organizational 
technique by others in a field yital to the preservation of 
an efficient, non-political civil service merit system in the 
United States. The main subdivision obtains between those 
who have civil service status and those who have not. There 
is a further difference in the source of employment—fed- 
eral, state, or municipal. Another distinction must be made 
among an individual city department, an independent agency 
controlled by government, and a business acquired by gov- 
ernment and run for profit and/or service. In all these 
instances—and this point cannot be overemphasized—the 
opportunities for negotiation and for granting the demands 
of staff organizations are as various as the authority vested 
in the heads of the agencies or in the source of authority. 

In practically every community, whether run on the 
mayor-council, city manager or commissioner plan, the heads 
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of the local departments are appointees and some of them 
are career men themselves. By the very nature of their 
appointment they are subject to policies outlined by those 
who appoint them or approve of their appointments. Those 
appointing them are in turn responsible to the community 
for their policies, and for the economy and efficiency of 
operation. Usually a civil service commission serves as a 
recruiting, training, and rating agency for the city per- 
sonnel. In the selection of personnel the head of a depart- 
ment plays only an advisory role—that is, he may or may 
not participate in laying down the requirements for an 
examination to be given by the civil service commission 
for the various jobs and types of services needed in his 
department. Once the individual has passed the examina- 
tion and is on the list for assignment, the head of a depart- 
ment has no voice in determining who should—or should 
not—be assigned to him to perform a job, except as the 
“rule of three” gives him a choice from three names sub- 
mitted to him. 

Even the number of people assigned is beyond the com- 
missioner’s authority. In New York City, as in many 
other cities, the administrative budget for any department 
is anticipatory and is submitted before the fiscal year to the 
city authorities for approval. The budget director, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Estimate and the mayor, 
is in complete command of the budgetary appropriations 
for the various departments. In other words, the grade and 
numbers of employes are beyond the final power of the 
commissioner, although his requests and recommendations 
admittedly carry weight. 

Working conditions are of concern not only to staft 
members who labor with them but also to every adminis- 
trator who desires efficient performance. Physical set-up, 
space, light and heat, adequate supplies, necessary tools and 
machinery, together with vacations, sick leave, disability 
compensations, rest periods, and other personnel practices, 
are the component parts of working conditions. And of 
perhaps even more importance (since they go to the heart 
of labor relations and efficient management) are the ques- 
‘tions of work load, production yardsticks, and fairness in 
| evaluation, distribution, job assignment, training and super- 
vision, and dismissal of staff members. On most of these 
problems there is mutuality of interests between the super- 
visor and the supervisee because both as citizens have a 
stake in efficient and economical public service. 


ACTS do not bear out the contention of Philip Murray, 

CIO president, that “wages and hours . . . matters 
with which workers are primarily concerned” are not gov- 
erned by civil service laws and hence that such statutory 
regulation cannot be substituted for collective bargaining. 
Salaries of civil servants are decided upon prior to examina- 
tion and advertised publicly by the civil service commission. 
While department heads are sympathetic to requests for 
salary increases, particularly for low-bracket workers who 
| earn $17 or $18 per week, neither they nor the workers are 
| in a position to raise salaries without the agreement and 
approval of such controlling agencies as the city and state 
civil service commissions, boards of estimate, and city bud- 
get directors. The unions know that negotiations with local 
agency heads on this subject are futile but they frequently 
pretend they do not. Thus, while Mr. Murray asks for 
collective bargaining on wages, his own civil service union 
conducts a “wage raise campaign” in New York City. In- 
stead of “bargaining” with the various commissioners the 
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union is collecting signatures on petitions to the City Coun- 
cil in the hope of securing passage of a bill embodying its 
suggestions. 

Hours of work are prescribed by municipal regulations, 
but some elasticity is permitted the administrator who, sub- 
ject to the mayor’s approval, can modify some aspects of 
the working hours. He may establish a five day working 
week if he can do so without reducing output or increasing 
costs. Occasional holidays may be granted to the staff and 
time off for overtime is within the administrator’s authority. 
But—and this is a point of critical significance—to bargain 
with the administrator on the subject of pay for overtime 
is impossible simply because this is an area over which the 
budget director and city controller have jurisdiction. 


DO not want to give the impression that I consider it 

futile for civil service employes to organize, or that de- 
partment heads are helpless to improve working conditions 
and labor relations of their subordinates. The commissioner, 
needless to state, has many discretionary powers within the 
limitations of civil service laws and shared authority with 
other city authorities. But the very nature of these limita- 
tions are such that, as Commissioner William Hodson, 
under whose administration the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare has inaugurated an outstandingly progres- 
sive labor policy, points out, “There cannot be collective 
bargaining in government in the full sense in which that 
term is applied to private industry.” 

Commissioners’ prerogatives under the present set-up of 
municipal and state governments frequently are shared 
with other authorities. Take, for example, a single physical 
fact such as working space. This is one of the primary 
needs of New York City departments and yet it is only 
partially under the control of the commissioners concerned. 
Buildings are allocated, rented, approved and remodeled 
by the bureau of real estate of the Board of Estimate. 
The department of purchase handles supplies and tools. 
The removal of a telephone from one major unit to an- 
other must be approved by the city budget director. Had 
I sufficient space I could review the grievances presented 
by various staff organizations for the last six years and 
show how many of them were outside the scope of my 
authority as industrial relations counselor of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare to negotiate, let alone bargain. All these 
problems are discussed with other departments involved, 
and wherever feasible practical solutions are worked out. 
But it would take a great deal of imagination completely 
unrelated to reality to say that in making efforts for the 
adjustment of the complaints and grievances submitted by 
the unions and other staff organizations any full approxi- 
mation of the process of collective bargaining could be or 
is employed. 

The opportunistic devotees of the immutable principle 
of collective bargaining deploy strategically when presented 
with this arguments “Why can’t we bargain on those mat- 
ters over which each department has jurisdiction?” This 
contention is reasonableness itself. Such a statement, how- 
ever, admits implicitly the limitations on the authority of 
the commission to bargain about certain labor problems 
which unions themselves contend to be paramount to indus- 
trial labor relations and by this token makes inapplicable 
the term “‘bargaining”’ in civil service departments. Further, 
can there be bargaining on matters concerning which the 
commissioner can only make a recommendation? To bar- 
gain about a recommendation is not-to bargain at all. Does 
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negotiation about the few matters which do not involve 
budgetary expenditures constitute collective bargaining 
within industry’s meaning of the term? 

“If we can’t bargain with the commissioner, why not 
with representatives of the city or state administration as 
a whole?” While mayors and governors have broader 
authorities in dealing with employes, they have no individ- 
ual “ownership” rights to change the method of employ- 
ment, salaries, and administrative budgets—they must ob- 
tain authority from the appropriate legislative sources. 
Neither can they enter into an agreement with a civil serv- 
ice union because this would be an unlawful delegation of 
public power to a private organization over which there is 
no public control. Of course, there are joint agreements 
on policy in existence, but these are a far cry from the con- 
tracts signed in private industry. Independent agencies, 
such as the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Inland 
Waterways Corporation which are industrial enterprises 
operated by government units and derive an income from 
these operations, can adopt a more specific labor policy. 
(But the collective agreement in the Inland Waterways 
Corporation specifically states that when its employes are 
transferred to civil service status all existing contracts will 
be abrogated.) In such agencies collective bargaining de- 
pends upon three conditioning factors: 1. The extent of 
the employing agency’s authority; 2. The employe is his 
own paymaster as a taxpaper and his immediate boss neither 
owns the plant nor does he gain any personal profit from 
it; and 3. The social implications involved in serving the 
community, state or nation. 

As to exclusive bargaining rights, suppose that an ad- 
ministrator grants the demand for collective bargaining 
and decides to deal only with the majority staff organiza- 
tion on subjects within his authority. The time saved by 
this procedure is offset by the adverse effect on staff morale, 
and the consequent limitation of the contribution that a 
proper process of staff participation can make to the efh- 
ciency of the agency’s functioning. An administrator must 
provide channels for participation on an individual and 
organizational basis for a mutual understanding between 
himself and his staff as to policies and practices. It is not 
within the administrator’s province, nor is it in the interest 
of the agency, to limit the participation to one organization 
and thus block the avenues of other organizations or indi- 
viduals. A public administrator whose anti-union bias pre- 
vents him from being impartial is acting contrary both to 
the spirit of the times and the American conception of fair 
play and free association. 

I can cite, offhand, a situation in which a civil service 
department would be justified in stepping in and recog- 
nizing only one organization. That would be when the 
only organizations in the department were two unions, 
each affliated with a different branch of the labor move- 
ment, whose differences were interjected into the life of 
the department to such an extent that they interfered with 
its orderly and effective operation. In a brewing factional 
fight the department may find itself the bone of jurisdic- 
tional contention. To eliminate this possibility the depart- 
ment, although not subject to the National Labor Relations 
Act, may voluntarily call for a departmental election to 
decide upon the sole agency to confer with the administrator 
within the latter’s limited prerogatives and powers. 

There is nothing illegal about this procedure in itself, 
but the election will solve only the superficial problem, 


and only for the time being. The process of organization” 
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and recruiting will continue, for the elections haye no — 
status under the law. The administrator may thus find his _ 
department in a constant state of staff friction. A commis- — 
sioner—there is one in New York City—who implies that 
discussion with one union of staff problems is a “grant” — 
of “sole collective bargaining rights” is promising some- — 
thing that he cannot deliver. Let me repeat: Where there — 
is no bargaining opportunity, there can be no exclusive — 
right to bargain. 

In the absence of a contract which implements collective 
bargaining in private industry but which is of doubtful — 
legality between administrator and staff, it would be © 
neither undesirable nor unlawful to reduce to writing a — 
mutually satisfactory policy within the administrative au- 
thority. The publication of such an understanding, bear- 
ing the signatures of the administrator and the partici- 
pating organizations, may strengthen staff morale by in- 
creasing confidence in the justice of the formulation, and 
in the sincerity of the administrator’s desire to consider the 
staff point of view. Such a joint statement is not a collec- 
tive bargaining contract, but an expression of staff partici- 
pation in accordance with democratic principles and the — 
tenets of efficient management. ; 


HE friction generated by labor problems in government 

service increases when the question of strikes is present. 
The absolutist positions oppose one another on this issue. 
One affirms that “You cannot strike against the govern- 
ment”; while the other hotly demands, ‘“Why not?” Both — 
camps bring forward arguments that serve as convenient — 
pegs upon which to hang ideological hats and coats but 
which do not cover the subject. 

For example: While one group says that it is illegal to 
strike against the government, the other states that the 
courts have neyer acted directly upon the question. 

Further, group one asks, ‘“Can a motor bus operator of 
a city-owned transit line abandon his busful of people to 
join’ a strike?”’ To this query comes the rejoinder from 
group two: “If the consequences of catastrophe are the 
criteria for determining the feasibility of strikes, are not the 
consequences of public inconvenience and danger precisely 
the same as if the transit lines were privately run?” 

While both groups arrive at diametrically opposed con- 
clusions, their premises are the same. Both associate union- 
ism, collective bargaining, and strikes as if they were a 
three-in-one package. The devotees of the principle of ‘‘no 
strike’ declare that since strikes are linked up with union- 
ism, and since the former cannot be tolerated, the latter 
should not be sanctioned. Their opponents declare that 
inasmuch as unions are necessary, but cannot be effective 
without the strike weapon, to withhold the latter would 
be tantamount to prohibiting the former. 

Fundamentally the logic of those who argue for strikes 
in government service breaks down because of the initial 
premise: “There is no difference between public and private 
employment.” Those who insist that civil service employes 
can strike against the government, in fact are urging that 
the government strike against the people. Government is 
not an abstraction like a geometrical proposition. It is 
axiomatic that government has no existence apart from the 
people who collect taxes, clean streets, educate children, 
protect health and property, and enforce the laws the 
people have adopted and employed them to enforce. If 
they interrupt their work by a labor stoppage, government 
activity is paralyzed and the strike is in fact against the 
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welfare of the people. A strike of government officials 
against the people is socially impermissible. 

A picture that includes only the social consciousness of 
a group of civil servants is out of focus. The true picture 
includes not only the employes but also the community and 
the administration. While the triangle is traditionally a 
symbol of discord, there is no reason why this particular 
triangle cannot become a symbol of cooperation. In con- 
crete terms this means that the community must give the 
public employe fair wages, wholesome working conditions, 
and channels for the settlement of grievances. The ad- 
ministrator (management) must recognize collective rights 
of staff organizations to represent the employe in negotia- 
tions on those matters over which a supervisor has jurisdic- 
tion and to adjust grievances as quickly and amicably as 


possible. The organizations must understand the admin- 
istration’s limitations as well as the philosophy underlying 
government service and drop the methodology and termi- 
nology of the labor movement in commerce and industry. 

New forms and techniques must be adopted for dealing 
with the labor problems of civil servants. These forms 
involve structural changes in governmental units and 
formulation of new laws—federal, state and city—dealing 
with employes in government service. The entire problem 
must be visualized in a perspective which is broader than 
conceptions of class struggle and profit motive. It must 
include recognition of duties as well as privileges, of re- 
sponsibilities as well as rights, of discretionary powers as 
well as restricted limitations, and of the basic principles of 
government in a democracy. 


Just Traipsin’ Around 


: By MARY L. ROGERS 
Director, Department of Public Welfare, Liberty County, Ga. 


who just “fritter their time away, traipsin’ around 

from one thing to another.” On the other hand, I 
recall my father’s advice, springing from long years behind 
a grocery counter: “If you want to get somewhere, you 
must mix with people.” Reconciling these two inherited 
philosophies is no small problem in the whirl that is a 
rural welfare worker’s life. Unless I am interviewing a 
client, visiting a home, or thumping a typewriter, I have a 
guilty sense of time wasted. Perhaps, too, that guilty 
sense is a throwback to years of teaching, when work was 
patterned on a schedule and not on the needs of human 
beings. But when that schedule bug begins to bite me, and 
I see Work with a capital W, and not full of real people 
and their problems, my ears begin to burn from the epi- 
thets, “that woman with book larnin,” or “that hifalutin’ 
social worker.” 

The Georgia State Department of Public Welfare fur- 
ther complicates this conscience versus traipsing feud by 
having a well-planned little time sheet on which my run- 
nings around rarely fit. I have learned that you can’t make 
an auditor believe you if you put down such things as: 


iT CAN hear my mother’s sniff of disapproval of people 


Received load of bread from the 209th Regiment, and dis- 
tributed it among hungry colored children. 

Went to Dr. Welborn’s to get coats promised by wife. 

Mended one of the coats for Sadie Lee, child welfare case, 
and took it to Mudge Stafford’s laundry for cleaning. 

Took forms to the board chairman for signature, and made 
bank deposit en route. 

Rushed Nurse Dobbins to beat the. stork—and did. 


Such simple matters as require no mileage go under the 
item “Office Routine.” But dashing from birth to funeral, 
from commodity warehouse to board meeting, from Willie’s 
schoolhouse at one end of the county to a crippled chil- 
dren’s clinic miles beyond the line, make problems that 
require careful and devious planning. Once I used to say, 
“Gosh, I can’t put that down on a travel sheet—I’ll just 
not charge the mileage.” But a flattening pocketbook soon 
made my addled brain ally itself with a conscience that 
said that mileage or no mileage my time had to be ac- 
counted for. And then, there was my Dad’s advice: “Mix 
with people.” 
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It is no matter that I would have to be a hundred 
persons in one, that I would have to own an ox cart, a 
Model T Ford, a motorcycle, and an aeroplane to do it, I 
aim some day to have time to take part in meetings, all 
of them—political, social, professional, and religious—that 
the books and my own instincts tell me have a bearing on 
my job. Right now I just try to hit some of them. Oh 
yes, I know about the Hatch act and I am not hobnobbing 
too much with politicians, but at least I should hear them 
have their say, and see whether it will help accomplish 
anything in the welfare line. 

Aside from a body’s own need of recreation, there’s 
money for the program in banquets and club meetings. 
Being one of the fellows at a Chamber of Commerce dinner 
lets the businessmen know that the “welfare” is not some- 
thing off by itself. Then when I call on them for milk 
for the Beals’ kids or a tooth pulling for Sist’ Topper they 
know me and it goes a little easier. 

After a session with the county teachers, I know more 
about planning with the WPA supervisor for school 
lunches. When the child welfare worker and I see the 
teachers, and talk to them about the children’s difficulties 
in school, all of us come away with more definite ideas of 
pulling together. 

As for professional meetings in the district, blessed is 
that supervisor who leaves an hour of free unprogrammed 
time. Then it’s two together, three, and maybe four, all 
separate little conferences, walled off by our own imme- 
diate concerns. There’s many an “I don’t know what to 
do about it”; and as many “Well, I did so and so.” It’s 
not that any two cases are exactly alike; it’s just that 
there are ways ané ways of getting through red tape, and 
the more ways you know the more you can get done. The 
louder the buzzing, the more our supervisor knows that 
we are learning from one another’s experience. 

In gatherings of church people I may find a generous 
soul who will buy Johnny Saul’s new glasses, or maybe 
a group ready to take action about the goings on out at 
the trailer camp. I must learn that the form of religion 
must fit the soul of the penitent. Who am I to turn up 
my nose at a Holy Roller meeting, if it puts Johnnie Jones 
on the water wagon, and makes his wife forget to nag? 

I never was one to hold street corner conversations on 
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conhdential subjects, but sometimes expediency demands 
that I catch my reference where I can. To a country 
doctor hurrying for his mail, to a storekeeper tinkering 
with his front awning, or a filling station proprietor 
wiping off my windshield, never do I say, in my best 
social worker manner, “Please come over to my office when 
you have a moment.” The chances are that he'll never 
have the moment or anyway that he’ll never come. No, I 
take my interviews where I find them. In going for the 
morning’s mail (a trip no one ever misses in our town) 
I have garnered enough material for a half-hour’s dicta- 
tion on case records and saved myself a call on the clerk 
of the county commissioners. 

The coca cola habit morning and afternoon nets many 
another interview. Doctors usually happen into the drug- 
store at morning “dope-time.” The hour for the afternoon 
drink usually finds me at a local grocery store or filling 
station. For the expenditure of one nickel I get a dollar’s 
worth of information. The local grocer and postmaster 
combined is often the only one who knows the resources of 
an individual. It is he who cashes the money orders and 
checks. He knows whether son Eddie in Florida is send- 
ing money to his mother, and who pays off laborers for 
what. He knows the new address of that footloose Henry 
Acree and just when it was that the Bellows family moved 
to town. One of our filling station proprietors is also the 
official who issues birth and burial certificates, so in one 
stop I fill my tank and gather necessary data. At another 
filling station I’m pretty sure to catch a county commis- 
sioner who has an interest in the business. I can’t dee- 
daddle around until he comes in, so I just drink a coke, 
and there’s my excuse for waiting. 

I always keep a keen eye out for pedestrians on the high- 
way. A cook bound home from work knows the goings 
and comings in her settlement. Many and many a time I 


have picked up an applicant on his way from the grocer 

store, and painlessly got half his case history before reach 

ing his crossroads. Asking the way, even when I am sur 

of it already, brings information a-plenty. A farmer lear: 
on his hoe in the fence corner, and tells me, no ma’an 
Sallie Brown ain’t home. She went to Lewis Joneses ’bov 

an hour ago. Then he reminds me that the little pudd}) 
in front of Carter’s place which was harmless last summe 
is now a bog on account of “them big pulpwood truck 

a-comin’ through.” ‘That brings on more conversatio: 
about who is doing the wood cutting, and on’ whose place 
It I keep on listening, he will spill more neighborhoo: 
gossip than I can trace down in a week. (Did I sa 
gossip? Yes, it’s his gossip. As long as I don’t take par’ 
in it, my conscience is clear.) 

Listening is the best thing a social worker does, anyway: 
When Dr. Edmunds launches into a long history of the 
Phillips family, I had better prick up my ears and listen, 
for he knew that family and all its ways, big and little, 
long before I came here. It might be that one of his off- 
the-record observations would give me a much needed idea 
for what to try next. Then there’s Mr. Big who delivers, 
a long harangue on WPA in particular, and social work ini 
general. I let it soak in. Perhaps if I consider his view- 
point, it may show up a flaw in one of my pet schemes. 
Maybe just listening to a lot of people, even with my. 
fingers crossed, will one day get a hearing for my side. 

Call this just traipsin’ around, if you want to, but it’s. 
the only way in a place like this to get social work out of 
the hifalutin’ class, and on the level of the community 
and the client. Mind you, I am not saying I do all of these: 
things. Some of them I aim to do, some I am just “‘fixin’ 
to do,” and a few I really get done. But I still don’t know 
how to enter them on the time sheet so that they make: 
sense to the auditor. 


They Don’t Call It Social Work 


By VIRGINIA and JIMMY LEE 


HE home service visitors for the Memphis Housing 

Authority take no stock in the old quip, “Give ’em 

bath tubs and they’ll use ’em to store coal.’’ Only 
once have the visitors found any of the modern conven- 
iences of the five housing projects used for anything but 
their intended purposes. That convenience was a refrig- 
erator. Opening the refrigerator door in the course of a 
routine inspection of equipment the visitor was confronted 
by a basketful of wet clothes. It was a good place to keep 
them from souring, explained the tenant, until she got 
around to her ironing. 

Home service is a new phase of the housing program in 
Memphis. It started because of the large number of calls 
to the maintenance department of the Authority for repairs 
to mechanical equipment. It began with the appointment 
of two intelligent, pleasant-spoken women, Jane Richard- 
son and Brooxie Griffin, as maintenance aides to visit the 
tenants, inspect the utility units, and explain their proper 
operation and care. The aim of the service was simple, to 
cut down expenses for the management. 

That was the beginning. What Mrs. Richardson and 
Mrs. Griffin find themselves actually doing is serving as 
general social and welfare counselors to the tenants, com- 
bining many of the advisory functions of a home economist, 
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social worker, and visiting nurse, with a dash of Emily Post. 

Originally housing officials throughout the country took 
the general position that since the tenants of housing 
projects that had replaced old slum dwellings had sufficient 
income to meet the monthly rent, they were not objects of 
charity; that a better physical environment, supplied by 
decent housing, would be an incentive to such standards of 
care and maintenance of property as a landlord has a right 
to demand. Dividends from the better environment would 
accrue automatically to the /tenant in terms of improved 
living conditions. 

“But we have found that incentive is not enough,” say 
the home visitors. ‘Many a person, in any walk of life, may 
find himself bewildered in the face of new circumstances 
and experiences. Simply to move people physically out of 
the slums does not guarantee that they will be able to make 
the most of their improved surroundings. They must be 
moved mentally as well as physically. 

“Even in our original capacity as maintenance inspectors, 
we quickly learned that cleanliness, for example, is not 
always a natural instinct but often is a practice acquired 
only from teaching. The dirty, housekeeper in an alley 
dwelling with no running water and only outdoor com- 
munal toilets often remains a dirty housekeeper despite a 
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private bathroom and the latest in modern kitchen equip- 
ment.” 

Memphis’ cldest housing project had been occupied for 
three years when Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Griffin made 
their first visits. The conditions they found in some of the 
dwellings were disillusioning. It was not only that these 
particular families seemed to have no idea of how to achieve 
cleanliness, they had no idea of what cleanliness is. For 
them to realize, in terms of living,*the advantages of their 
new modern dwellings meant careful patient teaching. 

As a result of this and other later experience the home 
visitors organized classes for tenants prior to their occupancy 
of new projects. Ostensibly these classes are for instruction 
in the use and maintenance of household equipment; ac- 
tually they go into general household management and 
home-making. 

“But don’t think that we found only dirty house- 
keepers among the tenants,” said Mrs. Richardson. “The 
fact is that they were a small minority. Among the 900 
families living in Foote Homes, a Negro project, there 
were only forty-five or so who did not measure up to a 
reasonable standard, and almost all of these were amen- 
able to teaching.” 

All told, the home visits, since they were initiated, have 
resulted in the average of only two or three removals 
from each project. But many of these were necessary not 
because bad housekeeping was rendering the apartments 
unfit for use without extensive and expensive rehabilitation, 
but because Mrs. Griffin and Mrs. Richardson, in the course 
of their visiting, discovered conditions and situations which 
were contrary to the interests of the other tenants as well 
as to the rules of the management. 

It goes without saying that where so large a number of 
people are brought together, there would be some ‘“‘bad 
actors,’ men whose excessive drinking made them a nui- 
sance to the neighborhood, women whose way of life was 
offensive to mothers of boys and girls, families who were 
taking in sub rosa boarders, contrary to the terms of rental. 
In the beginning the first thought of the home visitors 
in these cases was eviction: the only recourse open to an 
ordinary apartment house manager. Today, when they find 
“trouble” that threatens the well-being of others, they do 
not recommend wholesale removal of the family, but 
rather endeavor to have the family itself do something 
about it. They do not call it social work but in many 
instances it gets social results. 

Part of Mrs. Richardson’s and Mrs. Griffin’s job is to 
investigate families applying for dwellings in the Memphis 
projects. But, they say: ““We no longer look only at their 
dreary physical surroundings, nor inquire only about their 
economic standing. We have learned from experience how 
much more constructive our relationship can be if at the 
start we have an over-all history including problems of 
health, delinquency, and so on. 

“These families, having income sufficient to pay their 
own way to a great extent, are not and should not be 
thought of as charity cases. But their narrow economic 
margin often can be stretched by the use of certain services 
available in the community. Just as it is necessary to lead 
some of them to cleanliness, so is it necessary to lead some 
of them to use the available resources for the help they 
should have. It is our function to teach them to use those 
resources just as we teach them to use household equipment 
for better home-making.” 
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By friendly interest, by suggestion, and often by rolling 
up their sleeves and demonstrating, Mrs. Griffin and Mrs. 
Richardson spread their gospel of home-making. 

“We even do a little child training,’ Mrs. Richardson 
says. ““We suggest that children make their own beds and 
wash their own bathtubs even though the mother may have 
to go back and improve on the job. In one family I ac- 
tually taught the children bathroom habits because the old 
grandmother in charge seemed unable to do so.” 

Mrs. Griffin, in the course of a routine call to see why a 
stove wouldn’t work, discovered a little girl suffering with 
what seemed like asthma—and was. She called the health 
department and soon a visiting nurse was on the job ar- 
ranging for proper treatment. “But, I think what helped 
this little girl most,” she observed, “is the general cleanli- 
ness of the home that was a part of the treatment. In a 
year’s time now she’s had ‘only one attack.” 


OTH Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Griffin often find 

refrigerators nearly empty. They know that their 
tenants’ purses are narrow. This they cannot change. But 
it occurred to them that a knowledge of how even a little 
can be stretched in the right direction would be helpful. 
Now classes in nutrition are under way or are being 
planned for all projects. Mrs. Griffin, who is a good cook, 
often trades recipes with the tenants she visits. But, she 
does not forget her original purpose—to teach the tenant 
how to clean her stove. 

In the beginning, many of the stoves were practically 
burnt out, many refrigerators never had been defrosted. 
That the home visitors actually have “earned their keep” 
is seen in the fact that at one project alone calls for utility 
repairs have been cut in half since they went on the job. 

“Now, of course, we found some people who were just 
plain bad housekeepers,” Mrs. Griffin points out. “But nine 
times out of ten there was a desire to keep the place clean 
and in good condition. The women just simply didn’t know 
how. The only way they knew to clean a floor, for example, 
was with a bucket of suds and a scrubbing brush than which 
nothing could be worse for a waxed hardwood floor.” 

It is true that in some instances the visitors are unwel- 
come and their suggestions, however tactfully made, are re- 
sented. But almost always a frank woman to woman talk, 
a simple direct explanation of the purpose of the visit, will 
lay the foundation for a friendly relationship. 

Today tenants call both Mrs. Griffin and Mrs. Richard- 
son on the telephone to tell them of their joys and sorrows, 
even to air their domestic woes. The two visitors have 
learned to be excellent listeners and to avoid getting in 
beyond their depth. They drop a little common sense advice 
here, suggest a source of sound counsel there, but they 
never undertake adjustments that call for professional skills. 

“Visiting housekeepers of our type are something new in 
housing managentent,’ Mrs. Richardson explains. “We all 
have a lot to learn. Experiments have to be made, and a 
technique of management-tenant relations worked out. In 
our case we, no less than the tenants, have been the guinea 
pigs. But the housing managers and the tenants admit that 
their relations have bettered as a result of our frequent 
visiting, and we know that the level of home-making has 
risen. We haven’t always made silk purses out of sows’ 
ears, but we’ve made better housekeepers out of a lot of 
poor ones. And all of us are learning to use together every 
source of betterment available in the city.” 
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Here in Washington a2 ME By eRillatochrocder 


N submitting his annual budget message President Roosevelt said: “It is a 

budget of a nation at war in a world at war.” 

The President has a happy faculty of putting powerful punches in a few 
words and he never achieved better results than here. The message meets the 
challenge of the Axis in practical terms. Guns, ships, planes, and the ‘“‘civilian 
services which are essential to the basic needs of human life.’’ These services, 
the President declared, are no longer to be considered non-defense expenditures 


but a part of the war effort. 


The budget trims expenditures for WPA, farm aid, CCC, NYA, and public 
works but at no time does it suggest that these services be discontinued as non- 
essential to the war program. In fact, they are brought more definitely into the 
picture as an integral part of the battle of the democracies. 

WPA workers, the President said, cannot all be absorbed by the war indus- 
tries, but their productive power must not be lost to the country in these vital 
times. He estimated, tentatively, that $465,000,000 will be needed to carry 
WPA through the fiscal year beginning July 1. A more specific request will be 


submitted later. 

For NYA and CCC, $1,000,000,000 
was asked, excluding $50,000,000 for de- 
fense training. The total amount, the 
message said, may not be needed. Here 
again more specific recommendations 
were promised for the future, probably 
early spring. 

The President estimated that the re- 
duction in expenditure for the “social” 
services—farm aid, work relief, youth 
aid—would be about $600,000,000 from 
the previous to the current fiscal year, 
and about $860,000,000 from the current 
to the next fiscal year. His figures are 
debated by Senator Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Non-Essential Federal 
Expenditures, who sees in them a total 
cut of only $437,000,000. Senator Byrd’s 
figures take into consideration the $500,- 
000,000 increase in interest charges on 
the public debt. 

In references to proposed changes in 
the Social Security Act, scattered 
throughout the message, the President 
indicated his intention to press for the 
widening of that program. He specific- 
ally expressed his disapproval of the use 
of payroll taxes as a measure of war 
finance unless the worker is given his 
full money’s worth in increased social 
security. “From the inception of the 
social security program in 1935,” said 
the President, “it has been planned to 
increase the number of persons covered 
and to provide protection against haz- 
ards not initially included. By expand- 
ing the program now, we advance the 
organic developmént of our social se- 
curity system and at the same time con- 
tribute to the anti-inflationary program.” 

Further recommendations were: an 
increase in the coverage of old age and 
survivors insurance, addition of per- 
manent and temporary disability and hos- 
pitalization payments beyond the present 
benefit programs; the liberalization and 
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expansion of unemployment compensa- 
tion in a uniform national system. 
Collection of the additional contribu- 
tions should start as soon as possible, the 
President suggested, in order that opera- 
tion of the expanded program might get 
under way. The payroll tax with the 
“increased social security,’ he pointed 
out, could be inaugurated without undue 
delay, as the administrative machinery 
already is operating. He estimated that 
through the proposed legislation the so- 
cial security trust funds would be in- 


creased in 1943 by $2,000,000,000. 
¢ + «6+ 


THe Socrat Security Board sEEMS TO 
have been the victor in the tussle for 
administrative control of the family al- 
lotments and allowance program for men 
in the armed services. Fingers crossed, 
however, as the proposal at this point is 
hovering somewhere between the Budget 
Bureau and the White House and any- 
thing can happen before it lands on 
Capitol Hill. As yet details are not 
available, but it now seems highly prob- 
able that the program will be handled 
by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Logically, of course, that is as it should 
be. With welfare offices in every county 
seat the country over, the bureau not 
only is equipped to do the job but is 
ready and the program, under its direc- 
tion, could get under way with a mini- 
mum of delay. 

The Budget Bureau is being pressed 
for early action. The situation of the 
families of men on Guam, Wake, and 
Midway is in some instances most de- 
plorable. Incidentally, a point could be 
raised as to the status of the civilian 
personnel on the captured islands. Were 
they or were they not inducted into the 
military service when they, as reported, 
manned the guns and picked up the 
fallen weapons of the service men?2 


THOSE PEOPLE, AND THERE ARE MANY OF 
them, who characterize as “devastating” 
the preliminary report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Non-Essential 
Federal Expenditures [see Survey Mid- 
monthly, January, page 15] find a 
crumb. of comfort in the minority views 
expressed by Senator Robert La Follette, 
who thus sums up the opposition: “Con- 
gressional approval of the recommenda- 
tions would knock some of the major 
props of federal support out from under 
our social structure in the lower income 
levels .. . at a time when national unity 
and national strength require that high 
morale and potential abilities be main- 
tained and strengthened among the un- 
fortunate one third of our population 
which has just cause for dissatisfaction 
with an economic and social system that 
has treated them shabbily.” 


+ + 5 


IN MID-JANUARY, THE House Commirt- 
tee Investigating National Defense Mi- 
gration (the Tolan Committee) put on 
an impressive and illuminating all-day 
hearing on the extent to which the war 
economy is creating problems in the 
fields of health and welfare. Testimony 
was presented in the form of panel dis- 
cussions by a group of seven public 
health experts with Dr. Reginald M. At- 
water of the American Public Health 
Association as moderator and by seven 
public welfare administrators with Fred 
K. Hoehler of the American Public 
Welfare Association as moderator. The 
session was concluded by testimony from 
Malcolm MacDonald, former British 
Minister of Health and now High Com- 
missioner for the United Kingdom in 
Canada, on British experience in main- 
taining civilian health and welfare. 

In summarizing the discussion of the 
public welfare directors, Mr. Hoehler 
listed seven categories of war need: 

Need for temporary assistance by 
workers going to jobs in new locations. 

Need for assistance by workers 
thrown out of employment due to short- 
ages of material and conversion to war 
production. 

Need of dependents of men in service. 

Special needs for expanded services 
and facilities where population has in- 
creased due to defense or war activity. 

Possible emergency needs growing out 
of attack or other enemy action. ‘ 

Needs resulting from increase in the 
cost of living. 

Need for expansion of service pro- 
grams such as child welfare activities, 
day care for children of working moth- 
ers, and investigative services for selec- 
tive service boards. 
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The Common Welfare 


Solomon Lowenstein 
HOEVER knew Solomon Lowenstein, whether in 


the wide field of professional activity or in the 
privileged circle of his friendship, feels the poorer these 
days because of his passing. More than once in recent years 
illness had warned him of over-drafts on his physical 
strength, but his inner vitality never flagged. He died 
suddenly in the middle of a busy day, his calendar crowded 
with appointments with people seeking his counsel and 
guidance. He died as he had lived in the full stream of life. 

Solomon Lowenstein was a kind and tolerant man with 
infinite faith in his fellows and infinite patience with their 
frailties. To these gifts of simple understanding was added 
native soundness of judgment ripened by wide experience 
and by intellectual and spiritual integrity into a rare 
quality of human wisdom. 

Many social institutions, sectarian and non-sectarian, 
many thousands of people whose lives are touched by those 
institutions, owe much to Solomon Lowenstein—more 
perhaps than they realize, for he had a talent for self- 
effacement and was indifferent to ‘credit lines.’’ His 
orderly and disciplined mind demanded efficiency of opera- 
tion in social undertakings, but in achieving efficiency 
he never forgot that institutions exist for people. In 
planning effectively for many he never forgot the one. 


The Home Front 


HAT has happened in Britain foretells a public 

demand that the leaders in our civilian agencies 
display the same bold and courageous leadership which is 
expected of our military leaders,” predicts Eric H. Biddle 
in the eagerly awaited report on his observations in Eng- 
land as special representative of the American Public 
Welfare Association. Pointing out that early in the war 
the British learned by the hard way the necessity of 
strengthening the content and the coordination of their 
social services, Mr. Biddle depicts the trial and error 
method by which this goal was achieved and offers it as a 
guide and a warning to public officials here. Under the 
title, “The Mobilization of the Home Front—the British 
Experience and its Significance for the United States,” 
(price 60 cents from the Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago) the report contains five 
sections: The New Role of Civilian Agencies points up the 
importance of the home front in modern warfare and the 
necessity of guaranteeing supplies and social services to 
insure maximum productivity; The Mobilization of Man- 
power traces the various stages by which the British in- 
tensified the mobilization of their manpower for the armed 
forces, civilian defense,’ and industrial production; The 
New Strategy on the Home Front describes the place of 
the British social services in bolstering the “energy and 
spirit” of a nation engaged in total warfare; Organization 
on the Home Front outlines the administrative problems 
that arose in evolving these programs; Administrative 
Principles considers the application of the British experi- 
ence to the present task facing the United States. 
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Mr. Biddle emphasizes three principles accepted in 
Britain which the American people must adopt if they 
expect to achieve success in the war effort: a positive 
purpose; a unified mobilization of manpower for produc- 
tion as well as for the armed forces; the marshaling of 
total resources through existing facilities coordinated and 
supervised from the national level. 


Get a Horse 


IRES, tires, who gets the tires? Not public welfare 

workers, that much is clear. In determining the 
priorities among “essential services’ that “relate specifically 
to the protection of public health and safety” the welfare 
workers not only are ranked below veterinarians and 
garbage collectors—they aren’t ranked at all. The best they 
can do in covering their appointed rounds of duty is to 
thumb a ride with a doctor, a visiting nurse, a mail cartier, 
or a “vet,” with perhaps ‘an occasional lift from an ambu- 
lance, a fire engine, a school bus,“ police car, or ‘a garbage 
truck. Or get a horse. Quarrel with it or not, the ruling 
on tire priorities of the Office of Price Administration js 
definite and there seems no reason to think, that it will be 
modified. 

Tire troubles will be felt most keénly in the rural aréas 
where ordinary transportation facilities are fey, if any. 
There the whole public welfare operation has grown up on 
wheels, with a car as essential to the job of a social worker 
as a hammer is to that of a carpenter. The ruling will 
mean, as going tires wear out, a complete reorganization 
in state and county welfare offices of routines and practices, 
many of which stem from regulations of the Social Security 
Board. Taking time by the forelock, the board of the 
American Public Welfare Association and the executive 
committee of the National Council of State Welfare 
Administrators have asked the Social Security Board to 
review its requirements in the light of the new situation 
while several state welfare directors have volunteered to 
make surveys of tire problems, immediate and inherent, for 
the information of the board. 

For what cold comfort it holds it seems highly probable 
that the priorities now enjoyed by the welfare workers’ 
betters will not mean very much for very long. Maybe 
there won't be any tires—new or retreaded—even for 
the “‘vets.” 


New Rules for Aliens 


HE help of fhe social agencies is being enlisted by 
the Department of Justice in interpreting to resident 
aliens of German, Italian, and Japanese citizenship the 
identification requirements going into effect this month. 
The regulations oblige all enemy aliens fourteen years 
of age or older to secure and carry a certificate of identifi- 
cation. This wartime safeguard, which will affect about 
1,100,000 Japanese, German, and Italian nationals living 
here, is being administered through the post offices by 
Earl G. Harrison, former director of alien registration, 
and now a Special assistant to U. S. Attorney General, 
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Francis Biddle [see Survey Graphic, February 1941, page 
58]. Applications for identification certificates must be 
filed in eight western states between February 2 and 
February 7; in the rest of the country between February 
9 and 28. The alien must take to the post office with him 
his alien registration receipt card and three small recent 
photographs, and must furnish detailed information as to 
his employment record, his close relatives in the United 
States and abroad, and his organizational connections. The 
blanks also give the applicant opportunity, if he wishes, 
to state how he happened to leave his native country, and 
to set down the names and addresses of two persons willing 
to vouch for his loyalty to the United States. Printed 
instructions are available at all post offices and at many 
social agencies. The alien should secure and study a copy 
before he goes to file his application. 

The Certificate of Identification will be a booklet con- 
taining the name, address, description, photograph, finger- 
print, and signature of the alien, and, unlike his registration 
receipt card, he must carry it with him at all times. 
Failure to comply with the new regulations may be 
punished by severe penalties, including possible internment 
“for the duration.” , 

Attorney General. Biddle has stated: “The objective of 
the Department, of Justice in issuing identification certifi- 
cates to\\aliens of’ enemy nationalities is the dual one of 
strengthening our internal safety and protecting the loyal 
alien, even if he has become technically an alien enemy.” 
Mr. Harrison adds, “Everything will be handled in the 
American 'way—but with the grim determination that 
should prevail in a great democracy during wartime.” 


Georgia Peonage 


HE Georgia Contract Labor Law, enacted in 1903, 

was held unconstitutional last month by a unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States as a 
violation of the anti-slavery amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and of the federal statute forbidding peonage. Under 
the Georgia law, any contract laborer who for any reason 
was unable to fulfil his contract or to discharge a debt 
which he had assumed in connection with it was liable to 
prosecution. The law threw upon the accused the pre- 
sumption of guilt and the burden of proof, making defense 
dificult and conviction almost inevitable in communities 
where Jabor conditions of this kind are the rule. 

In the case carried to the Supreme Court, the appellant 
was Ira Taylor, a Negro who, it was charged by a Georgia 
country storekeeper, had broken an agreement to “work 
out” a debt by doing manual labor at $1.25 a day. Under 
Georgia law, Mr. Taylor could not be sworn as a witness 
in his own behalf, though he was allowed to make an 
unsworn statement which “‘shall have such force only as 
the jury may think right to give it.”’ In this statement, he 
denied that there was any contract, between himself and the 
storekeeper, R. L. Hardie, or that Mr. Hardie ever had 
given him $19.50, as the employer claimed. Convicted 
under the Contract Labor Law as “a common cheat and 
swindler,” Mr. Taylor’s sentence was a fine of $35, or 
eight months’ labor “in a public work camp.” 

In their brief, his attorneys, Leonard Haas and T. T. 
Purdom of» Atlanta, based their argument chiefly on 
Bailey v. Alabama, in which the U.S. Supreme Court 
more than thirty years ago declared a similar Alabama 
statute unconstitutional. The Georgia Supreme Court in” 
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three cases had refused to follow the ruling in the Bailey 
case. The brief quoted a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Georgia Baptist Convention in 1939: “There are 
more Negroes held by these debt slavers than were actually 
ewned as slaves before the war between the states. The 
method is the only thing which has changed.” 

The decision in Taylor v. Georgia does not change 
un-American employment patterns to be found in a great 
many communities of Georgia and of other southern states. 
But it does render less hopeless the condition of the 
Georgia laborer who, under the Contract Labor Law, 
taced the possibility of prosecution, conviction, and the 
chain gang if he ventured to attempt to change jobs. 


“Any Bonds Today?” 


OE GAMBINI of Beaumont, Tex., is deaf and dumb, 

but he helps support his parents and his nine sisters 
and brothers. Recently he received $170.05 in unpaid 
wages and overtime. He turned to the inspector of the 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. Department of Labor, 
who had brought about the wage restitution, and asked 
what he had better do with this windfall. He followed the 
inspector’s suggestion, and now owns eight $25 defense 
bonds. 

The inspector’s advice was in line with the wartime 
policy of the Wage and Hour Division. Its nine hundred 
inspectors throughout the country are instructed to en- 
courage the purchase of savings stamps and bonds, to “help 
win the war” while giving the worker himself a backlog 
for the post-war period. Joe Gambini is by no means 
alone in heeding this advice. 

Three days before Christmas, the Baltimore meat 
packing firm of W. H. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
paid some ninety employes a total of $45,374 in restitution 
for overtime; of this, $22,000 went into savings stamps 
and bonds. In the same month, employes of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Chicago, invested $6,500 of a volun- 
tary $29,300 restitution in the same way. Employes of the 
Western Light and Telephone Co., Kansas City, recently 
received $25,694 in restitution; more than a fourth of the 
sum went into defense securities. 


And So On ... 


EARLY 150 social workers and social work educators 

have followed the lead of the social scientists in 
signing a petition to Governor Leon C. Phillips of Okla- 
homa, urging him to halt the criminal syndicalism prose- 
cutions and “book trials’ in Oklahoma County [see 
Survey Midmonthly, January, page 21]. The second 
petition was sponsored by E. C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work, Helen Hall of the Henry 
Street Settlement, and Harry L. Lurie of the Council 
of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. ¢ ¢ The 
War Production Board has established priorities in knit- 
ting, in order to conserve wool “that is needed for 
more essential purposes.” Hereafter when a commanding 
officer wants handknit sweaters, he will apply to the Red 
Cross, which will arrange to have the garments made. 
But unless they are helping fill such an order, women are 
directed to put aside their knitting needles, and thus check 
the consumption of tons of wool for handmade sweaters, 
socks, and mufflers “for the boys,’ many of which might 
simply accumulate in warehouses. 
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The Social Front 


Welfare and Defense 


LS an attempt to clarify the relationship 
between Red Cross chapters and state 
and local defense councils for meeting 
emergency needs the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, and the American 
Red Cross last month issued a joint 
statement defining the services available 
through the Red Cross chapters and de- 
scribing means whereby they might be 
utilized by defense councils. ‘The state- 
ment called upon the ARC chapters and 
the defense councils to develop local plans 
of cooperation and to avoid duplication in 
services and training courses by utilizing 
to the fullest and expanding the long 
established Red Cross activities. It was 
also pointed out that Red Cross chapters 
operating during a period of emergency 
will be subject to the authority of the de- 
fense councils or appropriate government 
officials. 

Another angle of the ARC’s role in the 
defense picture was clarified last month 
by a statement of its relationships to 
public welfare agencies, worked out by 
representatives of the Red Cross, the 
American Public Welfare Association, 
and the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services. The statement set up 
a general outline of responsibilities to 
guide Red Cross chapters and local and 
state public welfare agencies in formu- 
lating working agreements, particularly 
in regard to home service to service and 
ex-service men and their families and 
home service to civilians. Recognizing 
the unevenness of public welfare facilities 
throughout the country, it emphasizes the 
importance of agreements having their 
foundation in the local situation with Red 


-Cross chapters assuming a larger pro- 


portion of responsibility where public 
welfare services are sparse. In regard 
to special Red Cross services such as 
communication and information in which 
the chapters act as liaison between mili- 
tary men and their families, the reporting 
service in which the chapters obtain 
social histories at the request of military 
and naval authorities, the claims service 
in which the chapters assist disabled ex- 
service men in filing compensation claims, 
the outline advises cleatance with other 
agencies for pertinent data and points out 
that the services are available to these 
agencies and their clients. 

In discharging their family service 
function to the families of service 
and ex-service men, chapters are advised 
to refer all clients eligible for relief to 
the public welfare agencies, except where 
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public relief is not available, and to con- 
fine their activities to providing financial 
aid for special needs and offering con- 
sultation and “helpful activity” toward 
meeting family difficulties. Red Cross 
chapters offering home service to civilians, 
generally special aid not available from 
the public departments, such as the pro- 
vision of eyeglasses, dentures and the 
like, are advised to remember their prior 
responsibility to service and ex-service 
men and their families and to avoid dup- 
licating the work of some other com- 
munity agency. 

In another clarifying statement issued 
last month, the OCD defined its relation- 
ship to the Boy Scouts of America. The 
statement involved an agreement for the 
use of Boy Scouts in the enrolled volun- 
teer groups of Civilian Defense Protec- 
tion as assistants in emergency medical 
units, as fire watchers, as messengers. It 
was agreed that in carrying out these as- 
signed tasks Boy Scouts will be acting as 
a part of the civilian defense organization 
and will be working under the general 
supervision and direction of the defense 
council. The statement called on all de- 
fense councils and Boy Scout councils to 
develop local plans of coordination. 


Information Centers—The division of 
health and social services of the Boston 
Committee on Public Safety last month 
announced the establishment of a Regis- 
tration and Information Office under 
which twelve district offices will act as 
neighborhood information centers where 
Bostonians may go to find out about the 
health and welfare resources available to 
them. The centers will also be available 
to selective service boards for referral of 
rejected draftees in need of medical and 
social service advice. Already space in 
six city health units has been allotted for 
the centers, which will be manned by 
volunteers drawn from the social and 
health agencies in the locality. Settle- 
ment houses, boys’ clubs, YMCA’s, 
YWCA’s and other neighborhood organi- 
zations will serve as sub-centers. Eleanor 
S. Washburn of the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies, has been appointed di- 
rector of the new project. . . . Seven pri- 
vate family agencies in New York last 
month announced a joint plan under 
which their forty-three central and dis- 
trict offices are to function as neighbor- 
hood advice bureaus in times of emerg- 
ency. They are the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, the Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York, the Catholic 


Charities of the Diocese of Brooklyn, the 
Community Service Society of New 
York, the Jewish Family Welfare So- 
ciety, the Jewish Social Service Associa- 
tion, Inc., the Staten Island Social Serv- 
ice, Inc. During emergencies the bureaus 
will be open on a twenty-four hour basis 
and will cooperate closely with other wel- 
fare agencies, rest centers, casualty sta- 
tions, hospitals, health centers, and simi- 
lar community facilities. 


Ready— Pennsylvania’s sixty-seven coun- 
ty boards of assistance have been asked 
by the State Department of Public As- 
sistance to have their staffs and facilities 
“immediately available for emergency 
work under the American Red Cross in 
the event of any disaster affecting the 
civilian population.” In a letter notifying 
the Red Cross of this preparation, How- 
ard L. Russell, secretary of the depart- 
ment, pointed out that precedents for the 
cooperation between the state welfare 
agency and the Red Cross have been es- 
tablished on a number of occasions, not- 
ably at times of flood when public assist- 
ance employes “‘have been turned over to 
the Red Cross on an hour’s notice for 
emergency assignment.” 


In Print— The Brookings Institution 
study, “Curtailment of Non-Defense Ex- 
penditures,” by Henry P. Seidemann 
[see Survey Midmonthly, January 1942, 
page 16] is now available as a pamphlet. 
Price 25 cents from the Institution, 
Washington, D. C. ... In response to 
many requests the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago, is making available (10 cents) 
the full text of the speech, “The Minis- 
try of Health at War,” made at its 
December meeting in Washington by the 
Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, Great Brit- 
ain’s former Minister of Health, now 
High Commissioner for the United King- 
dom in Canada. 


Education 
KLUROPEANS recently naturalized as 


American citizens recognize the 
schools as the most important factor in 
their assimilation. They feel no sense of 
obligation to any other agency or organi- 
zation. “These were the findings of a 
group of young people in Newark, N. J., 
who for several years have studied their 
city in its various aspects, and last year 
focused their study on the ethnic groups 
represented in Newark. They met with 
leaders of the nationalities most largely 
represented in the community: Poles, 
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Germans, Italians, Lithuanians, Slovaks, 
and Portuguese. As reported in [nter- 
cultural Education News (Service Bur- 
eau for Intercultural Education, 221 
West 57 Street, New York), these recent 
immigrants felt that, in addition to the 
schools, “neighborliness contributes 
greatly to the aliens’ integration into the 
community.” 


Library Meetings—Libraries as “arsen- 
als for national defense” was the theme 
of the midwinter conference of the 
American Library Association in Chicago. 
The association’s statement of policy for 
1942 urged that libraries be used as war 
information centers; as sources of techni- 
cal information for industrial defense 
workers and students; as “sources of 
authentic information and sound teach- 
ings in the fields of government, history, 
and international relations.” Tolerance 
toward the cultural accomplishments of 
enemy nations also was emphasized at the 
conference. The association recom- 
mended federal aid to states and local 
communities for adequate library service 
in defense areas; and for provision of 
technical books and professional help for 
workers in defense industry or defense 
training. ... The 1942 conference of the 
ALA will be held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 22 to 27, 


Yearbook—Social studies in the ele- 
mentary school is the subject of the 
twelfth yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, edited by William 
E. Young. (Price $2, from the executive 
secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) The yearbook, 
which includes discussions by a dozen 
educators on philosophy and materials, 
seeks to show “the place of the child in 
the social setting and how the social 
studies may function to clarify and im- 
prove the child’s status.” It also inter- 
prets “the impact of social and industrial 
change upon the child’s place in society, 
and the resulting responsibility of the 
social studies in the necessary adaptations 
of the child and society, to the enrichment 
of both.” 


Safety for Children—Children in our 
society have been needlessly protected 
against every unpleasant aspect of life, 
Dr. Margaret Mead, author and anthro- 
pologist, told 1,000 teachers of pre-school 
children at the annual Luella A. Palmer 
Memorial Conference in New York City 
last month. The present system of edu- 
cation is based on the belief that a single 
experience of fear, violence or sudden 
death has a devastating effect on a child’s 
personality, she stated, and cited examples 
in primitive societies where children wit- 
ness birth, death, and accident without 
showing signs of strain. She also cited 
examples of London children who, when 
separated from parents or teachers, suf- 
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fered more from shock and nervousness 
than children who remained in the city 
and experienced the horrors of the blitz. 
“So long as the bulk of the children are 
with the parents and teachers they know 
and trust, no bomb is sufficient to wreck 
their nervous systems,” she said, adding: 
“Tf adults aren’t scared the children 
aren’'t—if adults are, the children are. 
Just believe that most of the children 
can be kept safe and you will be able to 
keep them safe.” 

“Children in Wartime,’ a pamphlet 
prepared by the staff of the Child Study 
Association, 221 West 57 Street, New 
York, offers answers to parents’ ques- 
tions, and stresses the point that, “‘so far 
as their [the children’s] morale is con- 
cerned, it is the parents who determine 
the mood.” 


Record and Report—The Committee on 
Public Affairs of the National Board of 
the YMCA offers “Educating for Civil 
Responsibility: A Guide to Policy and 
Practice in Public Affairs Education.’ 
Price $1.25, from the Association Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York... . 
The annual report of the Young Men’s 
Vocational Foundation, Inc., 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, includes sections on 
juvenile delinquency, a clinical experi- 
ment in rebuilding morale, major ob- 
stacles to placing juvenile delinquents, 
outlook and needs for the coming year. 

Bulletin No. 16 of the National 
Council for the Social Studies is a 
“source unit” for the use of teachers and 
group leaders who are guiding highschool 
students and other young adults in the 
study of American civil liberties. Price 
30 cents, from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


About Housing 


| mid-January Congress finally passed 

the amendment to the Lanham act, 
providing another $300,000,000 for war 
housing. Thus, to date, nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 has been provided by Congress 
for this purpose. As of January 1, 63,684 
dwelling units built with public funds 
had been completed and money allocated 
for another 129,154. The new funds 
should produce 75,000 additional units. 

In the bill as finally enacted some of 
the undesirable features of the original 
House version were eliminated. [See 
Survey Midmonthly January 1942, page 
16.] The new act raises the average 
permissible cost of a dwelling unit from 
$3,500 to $3,750 within the continental 
United States and from $4,000 to $4,250 
elsewhere; and provides that rentals, 
though based on the value of a project, 
may be adjusted during the emergency 
to the tenants’ incomes. 


The Federal Works Administrator is 


given full authority to construct projects 
through such public agencies as he 
chooses, though he must consult with 
local public officials and local housing 
authorities. 


Demountable Housing— The _ biggest 
single step yet taken to speed up the de- 
fense housing program came with the 
anouncement of plans for 42,000 de- 
mountable houses to be built in fifty 
defense areas at a cost of $153,000,000, 
and for 5,667 dormitory units and trail- 
ers for twenty-two localities. Construct- 
ed by the Federal Works Agency, they 
will consume more than half of the 
special funds recently made available di- 
rectly to the President for emergency 
housing. According to the Coordinator 
of Defense Housing such demountable 
units, designed for rapid erection and 
ready removal to other localities, are “the 
best answer to acute housing shortages 
in defense communities where the popu- 
lation is expected to decline in the post 
war period and where ghost towns 
might result from too much permanent 
construction to meet emergency needs.” 
A large proportion will be prefabricated, 
and official pronouncement promises that 
they will be as well planned and well 
built as permanent housing. 


Notes on Air Raids— With tenants of 
most commercial and residential build- 
ings and large scale housing projects, 
public and private, prepared for action 
in the event of air raids on coastal cities, 
untenanted and unprotected buildings 
now present the greatest danger to effec- 
tive protection of a city. New York 
City alone has about 5.000 tenements in 
this category. Housers and forward- 
looking realtors are urging that some- 
thing be done about them, since London’s 
experience has demonstrated that vacated 
and abandoned structures are a special 
menace during air raids... . The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration has an- 
nounced it will not refuse loans on prop- 
erties damaged by enemy bombs, or re- 
quire that they be repaired in advance 
of mortgage insurance. This is in con- 
trast with the usual FHA regulation 
that foreclosed properties must be trans- 
ferred from the mortgagee to the ad- 
ministrator “undamaged by fire, earth- 
quake, flood, tornado or waste” before 
insurance debentures are issued. 


Post-War Planning— Housing is figur- 
ing in the many discussions of post-war 
planning going on today. A committee 
of the National Association of Housing 
Officials is already studying the subject 
of housing, urban rebuilding, and related 
problems in a post-war world. Though 
still in the initial stages of exploration, 
the committee maintains that “we must 
undertake the rebuilding of our cities in 
patterns suited to the realities of today, 
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not to the speculative hopes of the past. 
. . - It is conceivable that while many 
functions may continue to be better per- 
formed in existing cities, others will be 
economically performed in newer and 
simpler types of community and rural 
environment.” 

Other constructive ideas on post-war 
possibilities are offered in a 100-page 
pamphlet just issued by the Federal 
Housing Administration, “A Handbook 
of Urban Redevelopment in the United 
States,” which embodies findings and 
recommendations of a year’s study. The 
National Resources Planning Board and 
the Federal Reserve Bank also are giv- 
ing attention to this problem, with re- 
ports forthcoming. Underlying all these 
studies is the realization that urban re- 
building will offer a great opportunity 
to take up the slack in employment after 
the war. 


USHA— Three hundred thousand 
people have actually moved from the 
slums and are living in homes built by 
local housing authorities in more than 
three quarters of the states in the 
Union. Thus the U. S. Housing Author- 
ity reports on its progress in the four 
years of its existence, 1937-41. At the 
end of the period there were complete 
or under construction 179,227 homes in 
701 projects located in 477 cities in 
thirty-seven states, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii. The average rent for shelter 
and utilities was $17.67 a month. Sey- 
enty-five percent of the tenants had in- 
comes below $1,000; 20 percent between 
$1,000 and $1,200. 

Owned and operated by 622 local au- 
thorities, the majority of these projects 
are in small and medium sized com- 
munities. A third are in cities with a 
population under 25,000; only 5 percent 
in cities with over 1,000,000. No more 
funds are now available to USHA for 
its regular housing program, though it 
is estimated that by 1950 there may be 
an accumulated shortage of 10,000,000 


homes. 


The Printed Word—“A Housing 
Manual,” by Ethel Ideson and Bleecker 
Marquette, covers just about every as- 
pect of housing in its seventy-five pages, 
including sections on slums, financing, 
home-ownership, legislations, defense. 
It should be a valuable aid to teachers 
in upper elementary grades and _high- 
schools everywhere. Price 50 cents from 
the Better Housing League, 312 West 
9th Street, Cincinnati. . “Family 
Housing and Facilities,’ Miscellaneous 
Publications No. 399, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, describes housing condi- 
tions of families of different income 
levels in small cities, villages, and farm 
counties. With over half its 200-odd 
pages devoted to tables, this survey con- 
tains valuable source material. It is a 
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part of the consumer-purchaser studies 
undertaken to provide comprehensive 
data on incomes and composition of 
American families. Price 25 cents from 
the superintendent of documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Graded Rents,” by John _ Ihider, 
Notes No. 6 on Management Practice, 
published by the Management Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, is a concise description of 
a system originated and successfully put 
into operation by Washington’s Alley 
Dwelling Authority. Price 20 cents 
from the NAHO, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. “Films on Housing,” 
“Housing Courses in Colleges and Uni- 
versities 1941-42,” and “More About 
Housing” are three leaflets available 
from the U. S. Housing Authority, 
Washington. The first two give com- 
prehensive listings on their respective 
subjects. The third lists publications and 
visual aids selected chiefly for teachers 
and_ students. “The St. Marks 


Neighborhood,” a pamphlet issued by 
the Committee on Housing, Community 
Service Society, is a study of twenty-two 
blocks of New York’s lower East Side 
made in an effort to arrive at a plan 
for their rehabilitation by private capital. 
Undertaken by the CSS in cooperation 
with certain departments of New York 
University, it offers a demonstration of a 
cooperative study in neighborhood re- 
planning. Price 50 cents from CSS, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Private Housing—Private industry has 
contributed greatly to the supply of de- 
fense housing, according to Federal 
Housing Administrator Abner H. Fer- 
guson. Most of the nearly 220,000 
FHA-inspected, privately-financed houses 
that went into construction in 1941 were, 
he said, in defense areas, and were 
valued at less than $6,000 each. He neg- 
lected to add, however, that most of 
the FHA housing is for sale, and not 
for rent. 


Among the States 


IGHT state legislatures will hold 
~ regular sessions this year. They are 
those of Kentucky, Mississippi, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana. All 
convened in January except Louisiana 
which will not meet until May 11. Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Maine are having 
special sessions. Civilian defense meas- 
ures and appropriations to pay for them 
are foremost on all the agenda. Few 
show any indications of more than rou- 
tine concern with matters of public wel- 
fare. 


Defense Effects— That the problems 
which defense preparations have brought 
to welfare departments vary in kind and 
intensity even within one state is clearly 
illustrated by a recent progress report 
issued by the state and county public wel- 
fare officials of Alabama, who for some 
time have been meeting together periodi- 
cally for joint discussions of the effect of 
defense activities on public welfare pro- 
grams. The discussions revealed that 
Alabama’s counties can be classified into 
three types: those to which defense activi- 
ties have brought overpopulation, 
crowded living, and all the attendant con- 
ditions of boom towns; those suffering 
from out-migration and the consequences 
of population loss; those only indirectly 
affected whose most manifest symptoms, 
higher living costs and general restless- 
ness, are common denominators of all the 
communities. One of the gravest difficul- 
ties facing the welfare departments in the 
congested areas is the rise in child wel- 
fare problems occasioned by the lack of 
educational and recreational facilities. 


> 


From one area came the report that 
juvenile delinquency had jumped 500 per- 
cent over a year ago. Another area re- 
ported numerous violations of the State 
Child Labor Law. Child labor is also 
on the increase in the areas suffering 
from out-migration where a shortage of 
labor supply has resulted in children being 
taken out of school to help on the farms. 
The welfare departments in these areas 
have faced an increasing number of de- 
sertion cases occasioned by the failure of 
defense migrants to send back financial 
support for their families. Most of these 
counties also are experiencing an increase 
in applications for old age assistance, 
brought about by persons formerly sup- 
ported by relatives who have left for 
greener pastures. Increased applications 
for all categories of assistance, noted in 
counties of all types, are attributed to the 
inability of marginal families to meet 
their obligations because of the rise in 
living costs. Public welfare departments 
of all counties also have found them- 
selves involved in additional community 
activities such as providing service to the 
local draft boards, working with volun- 
teer groups, planning for inter-agency 
coordination and recreational programs. 
The report appeared in a recent issue 
of Alabama Social Welfare, monthly 
publication of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 


Audit—Urged on by the demands of an 
organized group of beneficiaries of old 
age assistance, the Colorado state auditor 
is making a complete audit of the admin- 
istrative expense of the State Department 
of Public Welfare from January 1, 1937 
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to the first of this year. The demanding 
group asserts that “thousands of dollars” 
which should be used for old age assist- 
ance are being used in the administration 
of such things as aid to dependent child- 
ren, the blind, and the tuberculous. It 
also claims that administrative funds 
have been used unnecessarily for sending 
welfare workers to school. 


The Aged—The horse-racing season in 
Florida holds hope for some 8,000 ap- 
plicants for old age assistance in that 
state whose eligibility is now being in- 
vestigated. As soon as the racetrack 
levies voted by the last legislature be- 
come available the State Welfare Board 
promises cash grants to the waiting list. 
...In the state of Washington the Old 
Age Pension Union is preparing upward 
revisions for the $40 monthly provision 
of the old age assistance initiative which, 
under the laws of the state, is due to be 
put before the people again this year. 
The union has drafted a clause which 
provides for a proportionate increase in 
grants with each 5 percent increase in 
living costs. . . . Last December Texas 
shouldered the heaviest OAA load in the 
nation with 47 percent of its residents 
over sixty-five receiving aid. Average 
grants were $19.13. . . . On December 
20, the sixth anniversary of the date 
Vermont first sent out OAA checks, 40 
percent of the original recipients were 
still alive and on the rolls. . . . Massa- 
chusetts’ liberalized old age assistance 
law will become effective April 30. On 


that date minimum grants will be in- 
creased from $30 to $40 for single per- 
sons, and from $50 to $65 for couples; 
residence requirements will be lowered 
from five to three years preceding date 
of application; real estate equity up to 
$3,000 will become exempt from any 
lien. To meet the additional costs to 
the state, the law increases a surtax on 
certain incomes from 10 to 13 percent 
and introduces a 5 percent tax on all 
meals costing over $1. 


ADC—Social workers in Kentucky 
have not given up their fight to bring to 
the state federally approved programs of 
aid to dependent children and aid to the 
blind and are urging the legislative coun- 
cil to approve adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the state 
to participate in these phases of the 
social security program. ‘The constitu- 
tionality of an act passed by the last 
legislature authorizing such participation 
now is awaiting decision of the Court of 
Appeals. If it is declared unconstitu- 
tional an amendment must be adopted, 
but unless the legislative council ap- 
proves placing the amendment before the 
present legislature another two years 
must elapse before a legislature can au- 
thorize submission of the amendment to 
the people. 

Connecticut’s new  aid-to-dependent- 
children plan was approved by the Social 
Security Board on December 24, but 
payments to already accepted applicants 
were made retroactive to December 1. 


Jobs and Workers 


AINTENANCE of child labor 

standards, in spite of current 
pressures to relax them, is urged by the 
National Child Labor Committee. In 
the January 10 issue of its Information 
Service, the Federal Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, makes 
its annual review of the child labor situa- 
tion, and points out that, with American 
entrance into the war, “the employment 
of children is increasing.” Material sum- 
marized in the bulletin makes clear that 
there is a drive to permit the exploita- 
tion of children through legalizing em- 
ployment practices now forbidden by state 
law. In efforts to lower the school- 
leaving age (New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia), to relax regulations for boys 
working at night in bowling alleys (New 
Jersey, California, and Connecticut), to 
exempt caddies from the child labor law 
(Pennsylvania), to lower street trades 
standards, particularly for newsboys, the 
difficulty of securing older workers was 
urged in each state legislature as a rea- 
son for permitting the employment of 
children under sixteen. The National 
Child Labor Committee is resisting all 
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efforts to relax child labor standards for 
children under sixteen, and is intensi- 
fying its efforts to establish in all states 
a sixteen-year age minimum for employ- 
ment during school hours and a four- 
teen-year age minimum for employment 
outside school hours for children not 
covered by the federal wage-hour law. 
The committee urges that the highschool 
student who contemplates leaving school 
have careful counseling to help him de- 
cide “whether he, individually, can con- 
tribute more to the welfare of the coun- 
try, as well as his own personal future, 


by going into industry [or the armed. 


forces] or by completing his highschool 
work.” The committee also urges the 
need for safeguards against permitting 
young people to enter hazardous occu- 
pations, or to work under unhealthful 
conditions. 

Work permit figures for fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-olds for the first six months 
of 1941 in twenty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia show an increase 
of 100 percent, the Monthly News of 
the New York League of Women Voters 
reports. 


Consumers League—A plan. to carry 
on its program, aimed to safeguard and 
improve labor standards in New York 
State, has been worked out by the Con- 
sumers League of New York in coopera- 
tion with the National Consumers Lea- 
gue. Finding it impossible to maintain. 
its office and to continue the services of 
an executive secretary, the state organi- 
zation has created an executive com- 
mittee, of which Elinore M. Herrick, 
regional director of the National Labor 
Relations Board, will serve as chairman. 
Mrs. Herrick has been elected to the 
board of the national body. The state 
league will use the office facilities of the 
National League, and continue to func- 
tion in situations involving New York 
State labor law under the war produc- 
tion effort. 


Insurance—A temporary scheme for 
“unemployment assistance” for workers 
made jobless by the conversion of plants 
to war production was urged by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a letter sent to Speaker 
Rayburn on January 21. The President 
suggested an appropriation of $300,- 
000,000, to provide weekly benefits 
amounting to 60 percent of normal 
wages, but not to exceed $24 a week, 
for not more than 26 weeks. The plan 
provides that no displacement benefit 
would be paid to any person who re- 
fused to take vocational training to 
qualify for a job in war industry; and 
for administration under the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

A summary of the activities of the 
Bureau of Old Age ‘and Survivors In- 
surance of the Social Security Board for 
1941, shows that wages were credited 
during the year to approximately five 
million more workers than the number 
receiving taxable wages in 1940. The 
wages paid to the forty million workers 
in covered jobs during 1941 amounted 
to about $41,000,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 25 percent more than the total 
of taxable wages for the preceding year. 


Identification— To expedite the issu- 
ance of birth certificates and other re- 
quired citizenship identification to appli- 
cants for) jobs in industrial plants at 
work on secret military and naval con- 
tracts, the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services has appointed a nine- 
member Vital Records Commission. Dr. 
Lowell J. Reed of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is chairman of the commission. 
State health departments are reported 
flooded with emergency demands for 
vital statistics records needed for war 
industry employment. 


Record and Report—The American 
Library Association, in cooperation with 
the American, Labor Education Service, 
publishes “Suggestions for a Trade 
Union Library,” by Orlie Pell and Mil- 
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dred T. Stibitz. Price 25 cents from the 
ALA, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago... . A suggested reading list, pri- 
marily for the use of students in work- 
ers’ education classes, but suitable also 
for other adult education groups, has 
been compiled by the Labor Education 
Service, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York, price 15 cents (mimeographed). 
It includes novels, plays, biographies, 
and “poetry dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems.” . .. The reports of 
committees and resolutions adopted by 
the Eighth National Conference on 
Labor Legislation in November, 1941, 
are available in Bulletin 52-A of the 
Department of Labor. On request from 
the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. 


Department of Labor, Washington, 
DC. 

Hours Standards— Officials of two 
leading industrial states—lIllinois and 


New York—have stated that there will 
be no blanket suspension of labor stand- 
ards in getting war industry on a 24- 
hour, seven-day basis; but both states 
are providing for limited exemptions in 
specific cases. In Illinois, an employer 
seeking an exemption under the state 
eight-hour law for women, or the one- 
day-of-rest-in-seven law must apply to 


the state director of labor, Francis 
Murphy, furnishing proof that he is en- 
gaged in war production, and that there 
is an actual (not an artificial) shortage 
of workers of the type for which he 
asks the exemption. The employer must 
agree to pay time-and-a-half or double 
time for all overtime, and he must file 
periodic reports with the director of 
labor on the employment situation in 
his plant. 

In New York, the state industrial 
commissioner, Frieda S. Miller, has set 
up a special unit in the department to 
handle requests for exemptions under the 
state eight-hour and night work laws for 
women. In announcing the plan, Miss 
Miller stated: “Where legal restrictions 
can be shown to interfere with maximum 
production, applications will be consid- 
ered for permission to work women seven 
days a week or on a three-shift basis, or 
to waive other provisions of law restrict- 
ing their employment.” New York off- 
cials feel that present labor shortages in 
the state are due in part to “very short- 
sighted policies in the training of women 
for the war industries. The vocational 
schools frequently refused to take women 
trainees because they could not be placed 
while there was still such a big supply 
of male Jabor.” 


The Public’s Health 


HE celebration of President Roose- 

velt’s sixtieth birthday on January 
30 culminated the fifth annual fund-rais- 
ing campaign for the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, the ninth 
drive since organized efforts have been 
underway to fight the dread “polio.” It 
followed a year in which the disease 
struck down over 9,000 persons through- 
out the land, bringing the total of new 
cases for the last three years to 26,000, 
‘the highest total for a similar period 
ever recorded in this country. Since the 
organization of thé foundation in 1938, 
some $2,700,000 of the money raised has 
been left in local chapters for treatment 
purposes; some $3,280,000 has gone into 
the foundation’s treasury for disburse- 
ment to hospitals, universities, labora- 
tories for educational and research pur- 
poses. Grants have been made for 
studies in the nature and action of the 
virus, on the relation between poliomy- 
elitis infection and nutritional status, on 
treatment of after-effects. Among the 
most sensational happening’ in the asso- 
ciation’s field during the past year were 
the discovery of the ability of flies to 
carry the virus-from place to place and 
the endorsement by the foundation of the 
Kenny method of after-care treatment. 
The treatment, introduced in this coun- 
try two years ago by an Australian 
graduate nurse, is revolutionary in that 
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its handling of the early acute stages of 
the disease is exactly the opposite of the 
traditional treatment method. Frames 
and splints are abandoned for hot appli- 
cations, gentle massage and passive exer- 
cise. The treatment has been in use in 
Australia for the past thirty years. 


Food and Drugs—Two firsts added to 
the interest of 1941 for the Food and 
Drug Administration, whose annual re- 
port has just been issued. It was the 
first complete year in which all provi- 
sions of the I'ood and Drug Act of 1938 
were in effect and the first in which the 
administration operated as a unit of the 
Federal Security Agency. During the 
year the administration seized more than 
1,000 shipments of food because of filth 
or decomposition. These included, among 
other items, grapefruit juice made from 
spoiled fruit; raw coffee filthy from dock 


ssweepings; coffee, fruit, and cheese in- 


fested with insects; decomposed sea food 
and poultry; flour and cornmeal contain- 
ing weevils. Action taken on drug prod- 
ucts included seizures of dangerous 
preparations for chronic alcoholism, in- 
halants, reducing preparations. One of 
the most sensational actions of the ad- 
ministration during the year was its 
nationwide investigation to locate thou- 
sands of sulfathiazole tablets mistakenly 
contaminated with a highly potent seda- 


tive. This investigation involved the 
cooperation of federal, state, and local 
officials in making over 37,000 visits to 
distributors, doctors, and druggists, and 
in examining 529,000 prescriptions and 
1,593,000 invoices. Altogether enforce- 
ment of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act in 1941 resulted in 1,155 
prosecutions, 2,016 seizures, 2,605 de- 
nials of entrance for consignments from 
foreign countries. . . . Control of the 
purity and potency of insulin, essential 
drug in the treatment of diabetes, came 
under the aegis of the Food and Drug 
Administration in mid-December with 
the passage of an amendment to the 
food and drug act. The amendment be- 
came necessary because of the expiration 
on December 23 of the patents held by 
the University of Toronto, which until 
that date had maintained an effective 
control through a licensing system and 
the assaying of each batch of insulin 
made. 


Hospital Service—The Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York, which two 
years ago had to pull in its horns because 
of financial difficulties, has let them out 
again to allow for added benefits which 
will increase by $1,000,000 annually the 
service's payments to hospitals in behalf 
of its subscribers. Under the new regu- 
lations, semi-private patients who find 
they must be hospitalized beyond the 
twenty-one day free period will be al- 
lowed a 50 percent discount on the cost 
of their additional stay instead of the 
former 25 percent. Other increased 
benefits include a rise from $5 to $6 a 
day in the credits allowed for maternity 
cases or Cases arising out of pregnancy 
and a liberalized method of computing 
credits for private room patients. The 
new regulations went into effect on 
January 1. At the same time the service 
announced that 6,000 of its contracts 
were affected by its policy of continuing 
enrollment for men in the armed forces, 
whose medical and hospital care is now 
the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment. Under this policy, subscription 
charges are waived for single men and 
reduced for married men with families 
still eligible for benefits. 


Mental Care—Because 20 percent of 
the patients in Illinois’ state mental 
hospitals have been found to be without 
psychoses, the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare is initiating a pre-commit- 
ment consultation service for judges, 
physicians, welfare agencies and rela- 
tives of prospective inmates. Object of 
the service is to determine whether in- 
stitutionalization is really needed or 
whether a more satisfactory plan for the 
patient might not be worked out within 
his own community. Some types of pa- 
tients which it is felt are not properly 
placed in the state hospitals are: persons 
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whose emotional instability arises from 
a combination of poverty, age, and loss 
of memory, who might make a more 
satisfactory adjustment on an old age 
assistance grant; persons whose physical 
illness is greater than their mental dis- 
turbance, for whom more appropriate 
placement would be in a non-mental 
hospital; chronic alcoholics whose al- 
coholism does not arise from mental ill- 
ness, who burden’ the institutions by 
short and repeated stays. . . . Several 
projects have already been initiated by 
the Menninger Foundation, non-profit 
organization for the promotion of psy- 
chiatry, since its incorporation last April. 
They include grants for a ten-year study 
of the place of occupational therapy in 
psychiatric treatment, for a seminar and 
publication of a special bulletin on mili- 
tary psychiatry and the distribution of 
the latter to medical advisory boards 
throughout the country, for research in 
the use of hypnosis in emergency psycho- 
therapy and in substantiating recent 
psychiatric theories. The foundation, 
which is located at Topeka, Kan., has 
announced its purpose as fourfold: pro- 
vision for psychiatric education, especial- 
ly the training in psychiatry of young 
physicians; encouragement of research in 
psychiatric and psychological fields; mak- 
ing psychiatric treatment available to 
persons in the low income brackets; pre- 
vention of mental illness through the 
development of child psychiatry and the 
application of psychiatric knowledge to 
child-rearing and education. 


In Indiana—Cash payments for medi- 
cal care were made to public assistance 
recipients in Indiana for the first time 
last month under the recent law author- 
izing county welfare departments to 
raise grants to include the cost of needed 
medical services. Local autonomy is the 
crux of the new plan with each county 
deciding whether it will pay medical 
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The long arm of Washington has 
reached into the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion and plucked one of its brightest 
stars for wartime service. Joanna C. 
Colcord, for thirteen years director of 
the foundation’s Charity Organization 
Department, last month received a 
leave of absence of undetermined dura- 
tion in order to serve as field consult- 
ant for the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Well known for 
her books on social work, among which 
one, “Your Community,” has topped 
the foundation’s best sellers, Miss 
Colcord is also known for a publication 
in an entirely unrelated field, “Songs 
of American Sailormen,” a collection 
of sea-chanties some of which she 
learned in childhood from her father, a 
New England sea captain. 


expenses at all, add them to the cash 
grants, or make payments directly to 
doctors, hospitals, dentists. However, 
in the event that the last choice is made, 
local taxes must stand 40 percent of the 
cost; the state, 60 percent. If the recip- 
lent is trusted to pay his own bills— 
provided they do not bring the monthly 
cash grant to an amount beyond $40— 
the federal government will bear 50 
percent of the cost; local and state gov- 
ernment, 20 and 30 percent respectively. 
Each county welfare department desir- 
ing state or federal aid or both in pro- 
viding for medical expenses must set up 
a medical advisory committee composed 
of township trustees, doctors, dentists, 
nurses, pharmacists, hospitals and must 
comply with certain basic principles and 
standards formulated by the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Medical Aid and 
approved by the State Board of Public 
Welfare. The new plan is not being 
greeted with much enthusiasm in the 
counties. 


In Print—A series of four pamphlets on 
group health organization published by 
the Joint Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund and the Good Will Fund 
in cooperation with the Medical Admin- 
istration Service, Inc., is available from 
the Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, 
31 Milk ‘Street, Boston, price 25 cents 
each, 90 cents for the series. ‘“Prepay- 
ment Plans for Medical Care,” by Franz 
Goldman, M.D., presents a discussion 
of the principles underlying voluntary 
prepayment for medical care along with 
a comparative study of five group health 
plans now in operation. ‘Organization 
and Administration of Group Medical 
Practice,” by Dean A. Clark, M.D., and 
Katharine G. Clark analyses several 
group practice plans and evolves a set 
of principles for the operation of this 
type of medical service. “Business Pro- 
cedures,” by Perry R. Taylor, considers 


the various accounting, collection, anc) 
general office procedures that are a part 
of a group medical plan. “How to Or-, 
ganize Group Health Plans,” by Martin, 
W. Brown, discusses the legal and 
ethical problems involved in getting a. 
group health plan underway... . “Ma-- 
ternal Mortality in South Carolina,” a 


report of the Committee on Welfare of. 


the South Carolina Medical Association 
presents the findings of a study of the, 
263 puerperal deaths which occurred in. 
South Carolina during the year ending 
June 30, 1940. Says the report: “While 
the total deaths among Negroes is twice 
that of whites, the distribution of causes 
in. percentages shows amazingly little 
variation and with each year’s study of 
these fatal cases we become more con- 
vinced that the problem is not racial but 
is economic and medical.” .. . “Health 
Problems in National Defense,” by G. 
Canby Robinson, M.D., “Nutrition in- 
National Defense,” by Frank G. Bou-— 
dreau, M.D., “Research in Factors In- 
fluencing Fertility,” by Lowell J. Reed, 
are the three papers included in the 
“Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Conference of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund,” reprinted from a recent issue of 
the American Journal of Public Health. 
From the fund, 40 Wall Street, New 
York. 2 


Social Hygiene— With the slogan 
“Keep America Strong, Help Build Bet- 
ter Health,” welfare, health, and civic” 
organizations throughout the country ob- — 
served the Sixth National Social Hygiene - 
Day on February 4. The observance 
was marked by six regional conferences ~ 
held under. the joint auspices of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, — 
the Federal Security Agency’s Division 
of Social Protection, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and various community 
agencies, where the subject of special 
concern was methods of keeping down 
venereal disease rates in defense areas. 
The conferences met in Portland, Ore., 
Oklahoma City, Jacksonville, Fla., Cin- 
cinnati, New York, and Boston. The 
Boston conference was made the setting 
for the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa-_ 
tion. 


Public Aid 


1h extent of the lag between in- 
crease of assistance payments and 
rising costs of living has been made evi- 
dent by a recent study of the Social Se- 
curity Board of changes in payments be- 
tween June 1939 and September 1941. 
Figures of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics show that during this period the to- 
tal cost of goods and services required 
by a family at the maintenance level went 
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up 9.5 percent and indicated that for 
families on a lower level—that known as 
“the emergency level”—the rise was even 
greater since food, the item which bites 
deepest into the budget as income goes 
down, showed a rise of 18.3 percent. 
The Social Security Board’s study, how- 
ever, showed no such rise in any of the 
public aids, the highest, represented by 
the WPA wage increases scheduled to 
begin last November 1, coming only to 7 
percent. The next highest rise occurred 
in old age assistance payments which 
went up on an average of 5.5 percent 
during the period. Aid to dependent 
children payments went up 3.2 percent. 
General relief showed no rise except for 
seasonal increases. 


Characteristics—Since the beginning of 
the current employment boom in‘ Buf- 
falo, the characteristics of relief recipi- 
ents on the rolls of the Erie County De- 
partment of Social Welfare have under- 
gone definite changes, according to a re- 
cent report of the department. Males 
now comprise a smaller portion of the 
total load than previously; the average 
age of the heads of families has jumped 
from forty-seven in 1937 to fifty-one; 
fewer persons between the ages of twenty 
and forty-four are now on the rolls; the 
proportion of single cases to the total 
load has risen; the percentage of persons 
with ailments is greater; the small por- 
tion whose employability is not limited by 
a physical trait is composed almost en- 
| tirely of unskilled workers or domestics. 
Families which have been on relief for 
Ear years or more now represent one 
third of the total load as compared to 


one ninth in 1937. 


Insufficient Funds—From Washington 
headquarters last month came word that 
1,000,000 persons throughout the coun- 
try were eligible for WPA employment 
who could not be hired because of lack 
of funds. WPA rolls stood at 1,050,000 


on January 1. 


Dramatic Story—An_ inspiring _ inter- 
pretation of the need for and the meth- 
ods of operating a public assistance pro- 
gram is contained in “Democracy Cares,” 
a well-written ten-year report on pub- 
lic assistance in New York State re- 
cently issued by the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. The ac- 
count relates the beginnings and growth 
of outdoor relief in the state during the 
depression years and the coming of the 
social security programs, explains the 
benefits derived from the public assist- 
ance dollar not only to the recipient but 
to the whole community, points out and 
answers the usual complaints and criti- 
cisms with which administrators of public 
assistance are confronted, presents figures 
and charts to show who receives assist- 
ance, “what kind, how much, from 
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whom, at what cost.” Of it David C. 
Adie says: “It is an important story, 
since it concerns human beings. It is a 
tremendous story, because it describes the 
mass drama of powerful forces that be- 
little and damage human beings. It is a 
hopeful story, for it shows we are learn- 
ing to help people who need help. It is 
a timely story, because it identifies forces 
which threaten democracy from within.” 


Blue Stamps—The Department of Ag- 
riculture reports that in the month of 
November, the latest for which figures 
were available, the use of food stamps 
dropped to the lowest point since Febru- 
ary 1941. During the month about $8,- 
800,000 worth of “surplus” farm prod- 
ucts were purchased with the blue 
stamps. About 10 percent went for 
butter, 21 percent for pork, 23 percent 
for vegetables, 17 percent for cereals, 15 
percent for eggs and 14 percent for 
fruits. The products included about 30,- 
000,000 pounds of Irish potatoes, 29,- 


000,000 pounds of flour, 9,000,000 pounds © 


of fresh apples, 8,300,000 pounds of pork, 
3,300,000 dozen eggs, and 2,300,000 
pounds of butter. Other blue stamp pur- 


chases included over 1,800,000 dozen 
fresh oranges, 1,450,000 pounds of fresh 
pears, 1,400,000 pounds of dried prunes, 
1,250,000 pounds of raisins. Approxi- 
mately 3,300,000 persons benefited from 
these purchases. Simultaneously with this 
report the department announced that suf- 
ficient foodstuffs are available to con- 
tinue the program into another fiscal 
year as well as to accommodate many of 
the food requirements of our Allies. 


Lopsided— That the spread of assist- 
ance cases within a state has little to do 
with the distribution of population is in- 
dicated by statistics recently published 
by the Minnesota Division of Social 
Welfare. The figures show more than 
63 percent of the general relief case load 
to be in the three urban counties which 
contained only 39 percent of the total 
population. However, these counties have 
only about a third of the old age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children cases 
and less than 30 percent of the families 
receiving veterans relief. General relief 
in Minnesota is largely a local responsi- 
bility. 


The National Conference 


IRE rationing or no tire rationing, 
Howard R. Knight says that “at 
least”? 5,000 social workers will be in New 
Orleans for the National Conference 
of Social Work, May 10-16. He admits 
that this estimate is a guess, subject to 
many unpredictables, but submits that his 
sixteen years as general secretary of the 
conference give him experience if not ex- 
pert status as a guesser. In a recent trip 
through the southeastern states Mr. 
Knight found mounting interest in the 
conference. This is the first time in years 
that a conference has been easily acces- 
sible to southern social workers and for 
many of the younger ones it will be a 
new experience. Mr. Knight, guessing 
again, says that for probably three quar- 
ters of the attendance it will be a “first.” 
At a meeting in New York in early 
January the substance of the program be- 
gan to take shape. Here the chairmen of 
the sections and special committees of the 
conference and the spokesmen for some 
fifty-five associate and special groups (the 
alphabetical list began with AAAP and 
ran through to USO) all made progress 
reports, a few of the forehanded ones 
complete with speakers. The conference 
president, Shelby M. Harrison of New 
York, has not yet announced the subject 


of his presidential address, but the line - 


of the general sessions is pretty well 
worked out, though all the speakers are 
not yet selected. Subjects, as they now 
stand, but always liable to change with- 
out notice, are: The Place of Social 


Work in National Defense, Economic 
and Social Progress and Problems of the 
South, Social Work Cooperation in the 
Western Hemisphere, Post-War Prob- 
lems, Responsibility of Social Work in a 
Democracy. 

The Social Case Work Section, chair- 
man, Jeanette Regensburg of New 
Orleans, which always draws large 
crowds, is arranging some twenty-one 
sessions, six of them on topics of general 
concern to all practitioners, fifteen on 
topics of specialized concern. Many of 
the latter will be joint sessions with other 
groups whose practice crosses that of the 
case workers. 

The Social Group Work Section, 
chairman, Wilbur I. Newstetter of Pitts- 
burgh, is trying a new experiment in pro- 
gram making. The theme of all its 
meetings is Community Problems and 
Social Group Work. The sequence of 
meetings, large and small, will have no 
formal papers. They will begin with the 

«presentation of specific examples of 
human need pertinent to group work 
services and proceed to the consideration 
of needed resources—and the construc- 
tion of sample agency programs to meet 
these needs, the formulation of qualifica- 
tions for personnel equipped to administer 
such programs and, finally, consideration 
of the philosophy and common purposes 
underlying the efforts of agencies in the 
field and the status of the group worker 
as a professional person. The final ses- 
_sion will seek the answer to the question, 
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“Ts there a basis for professional unity?” 

The Community Organization Section, 
chairman, Edward D. Lynde of Cleve- 
land, will discuss, along with certain tech- 
nical phases of community organization, 
what the national agencies, public and 
voluntary, are doing—or not doing—to 
initiate, mobilize, and coordinate health 
and welfare services, and how the op- 
portunities and responsibilities offered by 
an awakened volunteer interest can be 
met. 

The Social Action Section, chairman, 
John A. Fitch of New York, will give its 
attention to an analysis of proposed 
amendments to the Social Security Act, 
to industrial relations, civil liberties and 
the Negro in the national emergency, and 
to methods of social action, particularly 
in the mobilization of public opinion. 

The Section on Public W elfare Admin- 
istration, chairman, Dorothy C. Kahn of 
New York, will explore the various 
theories on which public services are pro- 
vided, the philosophy underlying means 
tests, pensions, relief, insurance and so 
on, and the way in which these theories 
conflict and add to the confusion of tax- 
payers, administrators, and clients. It 
will examine the impact of war and 
peace on the normal functions of public 
agencies, the problems of personnel and 
the efforts to coordinate public services 
in both rural and urban communities. 

Seven special committees authorized by 
the conference this year are arranging 
programs in their particular fields. The 
committees and their chairmen are: The 
Alien and Foreign-born Citizen, Ruth 
Larned, New York; Prevention and 
Treatment of Delinquency and Crime, 
Frederick A. Moran, Albany, N.Y.; The 
Physically Handicapped, Oliver A. Fried- 
man, Milwaukee; Children’s Institutions, 
Herschel Alt, Hawthorne, N. Y.; Law 
and Social Work, Emery A. Brownell, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Interstate Migration, 
Myron Falk, Baton Rouge, La.; Con- 
servation of Family Finances and Re- 
sources, Joanna C. Colcord, New York. 


Professional 


N extensive shift in social work per- 

sonnel with resultant effects on so- 
cial work education is foreseen by Wal- 
ter W. Pettit, director of the New York 
School of Social Work, as a conse- 
quence of the war. In his annual report 
to the trustees of the school, he com- 
ments on how the war services have 
drawn on social agencies for experienced 
personnel for administrative and super- 
visory posts, how agencies have moved 
up their personnel to fill staff vacancies 
and have turned to the schools to fill in at 
the bottom. Many employment opportuni- 
ties for qualified workers are opening 
up, he says, but because of the draft 
fewer male social workers are available. 
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He foresees social work as increasingly 
important after the war and emphasizes 
that revisions in the curricula of the 
schools of social work will be necessary 
because of possible changes in the func- 
tion of social work “which may involve 
greatly expanded insurance coverage, 
probably including health.” 


Mobile— The rapid turnover of case 
work personnel in the family field is in- 
dicated by recent studies made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the Family 
Welfare Association of America. ‘The 
Russell Sage study, the earlier of the 
two, showed that a total of 400 full 
time permanent workers left 208 private 
family agencies during 1940. The FWAA 
study covered 194 of its member agen- 
cies, both public and private, and showed 
that 371 full time workers had left their 
jobs during the first nine months of 
1941. On October 1, 1941, fifty of 
these agencies had eighty-four vacancies. 
Seventeen others anticipated a total of 
twenty-one vacancies by January 1. 


Books—The Florida Association of So- 
cial Workers [see “Up by the Boot- 
straps,” by Martha Parrish, Survey Mid- 
monthly, August 1939] is forming a cir- 
culating library for the use of its mem- 
bers. Books donated by the association’s 
various chapters will be on loan through 
the mail. 


Extension Courses—To meet an un- 
precedented demand for training for 
workers in leisure time pursuits, George 
Williams College, Chicago, is giving, 
during the winter and spring quarters, a 
series of three downtown extension 
courses in the basic techniques of in- 
formal education, community organiza- 
tion, and the like. 


For Middle-Incomers— An experiment 
in making psychiatric service available to 
middle income groups is the Child Con- 
sultation Service which was recently or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Com- 
munity School in Brooklyn. The service 
provides private clinical facilities for 
Brooklyn children on a fixed fee basis. 
Psychological examinations are given at 
a rate of $4 an hour, psychological con- 
sultations at $2 per session. Individual 
remedial work is arranged at lower fees. 
On the staff is Max L. Hutt, director 
and clinical psychologist; J.awson G. 
Lowry, M.D., consultant in psychiatry; 
Flora Klein, psychiatric social worker. 


Scholarships—Recent announcements 
of fellowships and scholarships come 
from both coasts. The Graduate School 
of Social Work of the State College of 
Washington has available a limited num- 
ber of “awards” and “service scholar- 
ships” for the school year 1942-1943. 
Awards carry stipends of $450 for nine 
or eleven months study. Service scholar- 


_ ARC service. 
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ships carry stipends of $150 for the. 
school year. For further information® 
address the school, Pullman, Wash. Ap- 
plications close March 15. . . . Thes 
Commonwealth Fund offers several fel-— 
lowships for training in psychiatric social! 
work at the New York School of So-— 
cial Work. Applicants must have com- 
pleted at the time of application at least” 
two quarters of graduate training at an” 
accredited school of social work. 
details inquire of the school, 122 Easté 
22 Street, New York. Applications close” 
March ile ; 


People and Things 


Me? talked-of appointment of the 

‘month of January was that of- 
James M. Landis, dean of the Harvard 
Law School, as “executive” of the Office 
of Civilian Defense to serve under the 
director, Fiorella H. La Guardia. AG 
the time of the appointment, Dean 
Landis was serving as regional director 
for the first district of OCD with head- 
quarters in Boston. In his new position 
he will have the responsibility of execu- 
ting effectively the policies of the OCD. 
He will also consult with the director in 
fashioning matters of new policy. Direc- 
tor La Guardia has announced that the 
new appointment will leave him freer to_ 
go about the country and see how the 
policies are working out locally. 


‘(anit 
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At the Red Cross—The Auncuern Red’ 
Cross announces the appointment of two 
new officers: Richard F. Allen as vice 
chairman in charge of insular and for- 
eign operations; James T. Nicholson as’ 
vice president in charge of the Junior 
Red Cross. Both men are veterans in 
Mr. Allen, who has been 
in Europe as ARC delegate much of the 
time since the spring of 1940, will now 
have the post long held by the late 
Ernest J. Swift and previously by the 
late Col. Ernest J. Bicknell. Mr. Nichol-_ 
son, for nine years manager of the Chi- 
cago Red Cross Chapter, has been for 
three years national director of the 
“Junior.” He, too, has had recent tours” 
of duty overseas, the last one to Russia — 
to arrange the agreements under which — 
ARC medical relief is going to waa 
wounded and civilians. . . . New director 
of the ARC’s Medical and Health Serv-_ 
ice, to succeed Dr. William DeKleine, 
is Dr. Albert McCown, formerly deputy — 
commissioner of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Changes—Newcomer to the staff of the 
National Urban League is Franklin O. 
Nichols as industrial relations field sec- 
retary. Mx. Nichols has had a’ wide 
and varied experience with national and 
local agencies, notably in the fields of 
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health and housing. . . . Ralph Carr 
Fletcher, for seven years director of the 
Bureau of Social Research of the Pitts- 
burgh Federation of Social Agencies has 
resigned to accept the post of associate 
professor of social work at the Institute 
of Public and Social Administration, 
University of Michigan. .. . The Illinois 
Welfare Association, the old State Con- 
ference on Social Welfare, under its new 
name has “borrowed” Bernard Roloft 
from the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society to serve as its executive dur- 
ing its reorganization. . . . Eloise Davi- 
son has resigned as assistant director in 
charge of group activities in the Office 
of Civilian Defense in order to do 
special work for Director La Guardia 
in New York City. Miss Davison had 
been loaned to the OCD by the New 
York Herald Tribune for which she was 
director of the Home Institute. . . . Dr. 


‘Alva Taylor, field director of the Save 


the Children Federation for the past 


six years, has resigned to become the 


executive secretary of the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers. 


Wedding Bells—Because of a quick de- 
cision on the date, the wedding on Janu- 
ary 17 of Bent Taylor of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., and Caroline 
Creswell Heald of Yonkers, N. Y., was 
almost as much of a surprise to the two 
persons most concerned as it was to their 
wide circle of friends. The bride, a 
former president of the Women’s Insti- 
tute of Yonkers, is on the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
A honeymoon trip by clipper plane to 
Yucatan was another surprise all 
around. ... Friends of Jacob Billikopf, 
well-known Philadelphia labor relations 
expert, former director of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Charities, will be inter- 
ested to know of his marriage last month 
to Esther B. Freeman, former dean of 
physical education and hygiene at Tufts 
College and at the Oak Lane Day 
School. 


Public Service—“Give them an_ inch 
and they'll take a mile” might be applied 
to the powers in Washington which even- 
tually succeed in getting the government 
the full time services of persons who 
have come to the capital on a part time 
basis and, like Rolf Nugent, director of 
the Consumers Credit Study of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, ex- 
pected to devote the rest of their time 
to the job back home. Mr. Nugent, who 
for several months has been part-timing 
as one of “Leon Henderson’s hands,” 
last month was appointed full time as- 
sociate executive in the automobile and 
truck section of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. . Kentucky’s state di- 
rector of public assistance, Arthur Y. 
Lloyd, has been called for army service 
as a reserve officer. During his in- 
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MRS, LOWELL F, HOBART, Jr. 


The new general the 
National Consumers League formerly 
served as executive secretary of the 
Consumers League of Cincinnati, and 
later as special examiner for the Ohio 
Civil Service Commission. A graduate 
of the University of Cincinnati, with 
postgraduate study in political science 
at Ohio State and MHarvard, Mrs. 
Hobart has been active in many civic 


secretary of 


organizations and activities, including 
adult education, the League of Women 
Voters, the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Citizens’ Committee on Low Cost 
Housing. In her new position she is 
inheritor of the great tradition of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, founder of the Na- 


definite leave of absence the acting di- 
rector will be Helen Beauchamp, since 
1936 supervisor of case work. ... Edwin 
James Cooley, formerly director of the 
San Francisco office of the California 
State Relief Administration is now a 
regional supervisor of the division of 
social protection of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, his terri- 
tory including California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Nevada. Baird 
Snyder, III, has been appointed assistant 
administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency to serve under the new adminis- 
trator, Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming. 
Both General Fleming and Mr. Snyder 
came from the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor, where they 
were respectively administrator and as- 
sistant administrator. 


Anniversaries— Subject to the exigencies 
of wartimes, the New York State 
Charities Aid Association is planning a 
celebration in May of the seventieth an- 
niversary of its founding. Probable 
dates are those immediately preceding 
the annual convention of the National 
Tuberculosis Association in Philadel- 
phia, May 6-9... . The Save the Child- 
ren Federation celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of its founding at a luncheon 
in New York last month. This climaxed 
two days of conferences in which the 
federation’s work in the southern Ap- 
palachian Mountains and in wartorn 
Britain were discussed. 


Authority—The members of the Cali- 
fornia Youth Correction Authority, set 
up by the last legislature, were recently 
appointed by Governor Olson under the 
unique procedure stipulated by the law. 
A panel of six names was submitted to 
the governor by a committee consisting 
of the presidents of the State Conference 
of Social Work, the Bar and Medical 
Associations, the Probation and - Parole 
Officers Association, and the Prison As- 
sociation. Two members of the author- 


tional Consumers League and for years 
its tireless and creative executive. 


ity had to be chosen from this panel; the 
third could be selected by the governor 
without nomination. Appointed to the 
authority from the panel were Karl 
Holton, chief probation officer of Los 
Angeles, and O. H. Close, for forty 
years superintendent of the Preston 
School of Industry; as the governor’s 
independent choice, Harold Slane, 
deputy city attorney of Los Angeles. 
Salaries of the members of the authority 
are $10,000 a year. 


Honored—Five citations for ‘“distin- 
quished service in the advancement of 
human welfare” were awarded last 
month at the annual dinner of the Birth 
Control Federation of America, held in 
New York. This department is proud 
to announce that among the recipients 
was Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey 
magazines. Others honored were: Pearl 
Buck, author; Julian Huxley, British 
scientist; Carl V. Reynolds, M.D., state 
health officer, North Carolina; George 
M. Cooper, assistant state health officer, 
North Carolina. 


EUGENIE SCHENK, suddenly, in Novem- 
ber in San Francisco, where for twenty- 
seven years she has been in public wel- 
fare service. Miss Schenk’s death brought 
sorrow no less to her friends and pro- 
fessional associates than to her clients for 
whom she had deep understanding and 
respect. It was she who channeled the 
clients’ intelligent concern for themselves 
into the organization of Social Security 
Clubs among the aged, blind, and wid- 
owed who received public assistance. 


Dr. ArTHUR E. Hott, suddenly in mid- 
January in his office at the University of 
Chicago where, as also at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, he was professor 
of social ethics. Dr. Holt did extensive 
research and was the author of several 
books on social education and the 
churches. 
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Readers Write 


Perils of Matrimony 


An open letter to Robert L. Sutherland, author of “Social W ork— 
a Biography (unauthorized),” Survey Midmonthly, December, 1941. 


Dear Mr. SUTHERLAND: Your account 
of Social Work’s marriage to Govern- 
ment moves me to the reflection that in 
these parts its been none too happy a 
union. While Social Work has had a 
gay enough time at the small private 
parties, her Old Man leaves her at home 
when he goes to important affairs. 

It seems that county welfare officials 
don’t like her much. They say that she 
started a lot of schools and turned out 
a lot of social workers who make bigger 
and better jobs for themselves by mak- 
ing bigger and better case loads so that 
more students have to go to the schools 
to learn how to make bigger and better 
jobs by making bigger and better case 
loads. They say that Social Work doesn’t 
need education. All she needs is a little 
bit of common sense to show chronic pau- 
pers that Government won’t support 
them forever. 

A long time ago charity was counted 
a means of grace and the surest road to 
Heaven. But it’s one thing to take 
money out of your pocket to give to the 
poor in order to acquire grace, and it’s 
something else to give to the government 
to give to the poor as their due. It’s a 
matter of emphasis. And that’s why I 
have just lost my job and why I think 
Social Work’s marriage isn’t going so 
well. I tried to shift the emphasis. 

To speak of oneself as a social worker 
in these parts is to be identified with 
anything from a curio to a Fifth Col- 
umist. If I say I am a teacher, I am 
identified with harmless persons going 
quietly about their business: of teaching, 
buying season tickets to lectures and con- 
certs, vacationing at Yellowstone, or 
Canada, or Radio City, carrying weekend 
bags into railroad stations on Friday 
night and carrying them out again on 
Monday morning. If I say I am a house- 
wife, I am one of millions of women 
rearing families, subscribing to maga- 
zines, going to beauty parlors and movie 
matinees, rolling bandages, pushing 
wheeled baskets around super-markets. 

But let me say I am a social worker, 
and I’m anything—a sob-sister, a spend- 
thrift, a “Red,” a Blue Stocking, a chain- 
smoker, a Major Barbara, an iconoclast. 

When people tell me those ineffably 
weary jokes about men on WPA, I am 
expected to smile and look knowing, for 
they and I are supposed to have a pri- 
vate understanding that I go about tell- 
ing the poor that they don’t have to do 
anything for themselves because the tax- 
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payers want to do it for them. I’m sup- 
posed to console the bums, the drunk- 
ards, the unwed mothers, the irrespon- 
sible husbands, the old people who won’t 
take care of the children, the children 
who won’t take care of the old people, 
because if I don’t console them, I’ll 
lose my job. 

I believe that I lost my job because 
I was pretty insistent that a family of 
five cannot get enough sustenance for 
their minds and bodies out of $15 a 
month. 


I KNOW NOW THAT THE ONLY WAY TO BE 
a social worker and be safe from county 
officials is to be a graduate of the school 
of passive technique. If you are a 
master of that technique, you smile a 
great deal, speak slowly, but never 
firmly, as though you are not at all sure, 
and act pretty apologetic about speak- 
ing at all. You never criticize because 
criticism is negative and you take only 
the positive view, even if there isn’t one. 
In matters of public controversy you 
keep your neck well in. For example, 
instead of saying, “I hope the marriage 
of Social Work and Government will 
prosper,’ you say “I believe possibly 
there is some real value in this new re- 
lationship between Social Work and 
Government.” That way your listeners 
can remember afterward that you had 
something to say but for the life of them 
they can’t remember what and, conse- 
quently, cannot quote you. This passive 
technique is undeniably an enviable pro- 
tection, but it’s hard for ordinary people 
to understand. 

I would not be surprised if the reason 
why social workers, like Chinese mar- 
riages, have to depend upon go-betweens 
for themselves and the taxpayers is that 
the social workers don’t dare be simple 
human beings. Even when they are talk- 
ing to each other, they have to be sure 
it’s the same school. And what they can 
do to the non-professionals! I have seen 
a dozen Rankians freeze out one lonely 
Freudian, but I’ve seen both of them 
treat a non-professional as though she 
had a pox. 

The county official who dismissed me 
said I was impractical. I won’t go into 
how that wounded my practical soul. But 
when he said that I had long been sus- 
pected of Fifth Column activity—shades 
of my Methodist ancestry! With my 
grandfather Jones still wearing sleeve- 
holders and my grandmother Smith still 


doing her tattin’ on the shed porch, and 
myself as a child proudly bearing home: 
from school a pasteboard missive pro-. 
claiming that I, an A student, might 
someday, with honesty, loyalty, ambition, — 
and persistence, be President of the 

United States! I, a lover of freedom, 
with a passionate conviction that injus- 

tice that can be righted and suffering 
that can be healed ought to be righted 
and healed; I, accused of Fifth Colum-— 
nism! 3 
I was pretty shaken. I asked him why 
I was considered a Fifth Columnist and ~ 
he replied, “You’re too socially minded.” 
I said I thought I was supposed to be 

and for that matter wasn’t he, too?” He 

got purple in the face and shook his 

finger at me. “If I were socially minded,” 

said he, “I would hardly be president 

of the board of public welfare.” 

The president went on to tell me that 
the. board was fond of me and had hoped ~ 
I would see reason, but that even a~ 
fatherly board could hardly nurture a 
Fifth Columnist in its bosom. I thought — 
I had better know all, so I asked him ~ 
why I was considered impractical. He 
replied that a friend of his had told 
him that I had told a friend of mine — 
that the board ought to increase its 
allowances because there were about a 
thousand undernourished children in — 
these parts. He said that showed how 
impractical I was because being an 
undernourished child didn’t prove any-_ 
thing about food allowances. His own 
daughter was in Johns Hopkins Hospital — 
with three specialists and two nurses. 
The specialists said she was undernour- 
ished and they would not let her go 
until they could find the right kind of 
food for her. Apparently, I expected 
the board of public welfare to hire 
specialists to find the right kind of food 
for everybody, and that, I would surely 
admit, was impractical. 


So, YOU CAN SEE THAT SoctiAL Work 
has had no easy time of it here, and 
really hasn’t gotten very far in influenc- 
ing her old man. 

Just the same a lot of us, especially me 
without a job, wish Social Work and 
Government many happy returns. Per- 
haps if I had had a good wife’s expert- 
ness in the use of passive technique, I 
would have kept perfectly quiet about 
the undernourished children and my 
marriage would have prospered. But 
please remember, Mr. Sutherland, that 
it isn’t always Social Work who breaks 
up the family—I didn’t want a divorce, 
but look at me now!—Grass Wipow 


p.s. A gentleman with a nice young 
voice just called up to ask for a date. 
His last name sounded like Government, 
but his first name wasn’t County—defin- 
itely not. What do you think about 
second attempts? 
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Book Reviews 


The Years in Review 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC WELFARE IN 
NEW YORK STATE, 1867-1940 Vol. II, 
by David “M. Schneider and Albert Deutsch, 
with a foreword by David C. Adie. ~ Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 410 pp. Price $3.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Y the publication of this book, and its 

preceding volume in 1938, the status 
of American social work is measurably 
advanced. Any profession or movement 
suffers which lacks a comprehensive, pub- 
lished history. This is conspicuously true 
of social work. To a degree, that lack is 
supplied in the volume under review and 
the earlier one by Dr. Schneider, which 
covered the period from 1609 to 1866. 
True, these studies are limited to one 
state, but in broad lines, and with dif- 
ferences in tempo, the developments of 
public welfare in New York have run 
parallel to those in other large industrial 
states. Furthermore, though the record 
covers only “public welfare,” that term is 
wisely given a broad definition, including 
all fields of social work “financed or con- 
trolled” by public agencies. 

Under that definition the private child- 
caring field requires as much attention as 
the public field, and because of the social 
action promoted by many other private 
agencies or because they. have shared 
tasks with public agencies—as in unem- 
ployment relief—a considerable part of 
private social work, in its most funda- 
mental forms, gains recognition in the 
picture which these pages present. More- 
over, for each included problem the na- 
tional setting, of which the New York 
situation is but a part, is usually de- 
scribed. Thus in discussing the care pro- 
vided for feebleminded women in 1878, 
the authors remind us that “The Jukes,” 
by Dugdale, had just been published. 
Years later when scientific studies had 
dissipated the alarmist views such books 
had fostered, our authors point out with 
appropriate references to literature, how 
that change was reflected in the types of 
treatment advocated. 

Of necessity the State Department of 
Social Welfare and its several prede- 
cessors dominate the record here pre- 
sented. From it one gets a feeling of the 
strengths as well as the weaknesses’ of 
public social work. But alongside of the 
state department, and assisting it con- 
spicuously decade after decade, we see a 
statewide private agency, the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association. The ‘significance of 
its part in the long period covered can- 
not be overestimated. It is a commu- 
nity organization case record, revealing 
American social work in its hitherto most 
distinctive method of operation—through 
public-private joint effort. 

Passed in review in these pages are the 
deplorable conditions in all early alms- 
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houses and in some of them as late as 
1926, and the notorious practices of cer- 
tain child placement societies in the 
Sixties and Seventies and the increasing 
exercise of power by the state to control 
and correct those situations. Juvenile 
Court developments are briefly recorded, 
and more fully the efforts of public and 
private agencies, state and local, to meet 
the suffering caused by successive pe- 
riods of depression. 

Of Dr. Schneider’s earlier volume this 
reviewer wrote: “This history .. . is all 
that such a book should be—objective, 
scholarly, thoroughly documented.” That 
statement requires no modification on the 
basis of the completed series. The pres- 
ent volume has an adequate index, and at 
the end of each chapter, in place of foot- 
notes to source material, notes are as- 
sembled to the “more easily accessible 
sources.” ‘These are valuable for the 
usual reader but for the sake of future 
research workers it is to be regretted 
that the authors did not include a classi- 
fied bibliography of all their important 
sources. It is the less accessible ones that 
such students of the history of social 
work are most eager to know about. For 
their benefit it is hoped that an adequate 
record of that material—if not separately 
published later on—may be assembled 
and filed in some appropriate place, pos- 
sibly the State Library or the Library of 
the Department of Social Welfare. 
Winter Park, Fla. Frep §. HALi 


Where Scientists Come In 


THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE MAN OF 
KNOWLEDGE, by Florian Znaniecki. Colum- 
bia University Press. 212 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HE role and the status of the in- 

dividual in society or in any special 
group depend upon the specific relation- 
ship in which he performs distinct serv- 
ices that others value. The existence of 
the learned man or scientist presupposes 
that the cultivation of knowledge is of 
value to society, or to some group; and 
the scientist in turn must cultivate knowl- 
edge for the benefit of those who furnish 
him his social status. In other words, he 
is hired to help carry out the purposes of 
others, not to decide what goals should 
be furthered. “Kings, war lords, high 
priests, administrators, and economic en- 
trepreneurs have been using experts for 
centuries, not to advise them what they 
ought to do but to gather and make avail- 
able for them knowledge” necessary for 
putting their own purposes into effect. 

The scientist is thus not free to choose 

his problem; and he is suspect when he 

dabbles with problems which his em- 
ployer does not value or understand. As 

a hired man, the scientist is under orders, 


like the soldier, let us say; and it is not 
fair to reproach him for the use which 
others make of his knowledge or tech- 
nical counsel. 

Professor Znaniecki’s placid and close- 
knit development of his theme is per- 
fectly logical and therefore disquieting. 
Machiavelli’s “The Prince” illustrates 
the confusion of our efforts at objective 
science by our prior common knowledge 
or understanding—a set of basic assump- 
tions that include convictions of right and 
wrong, good and bad, which we all, in- 
cluding scientists, derive from our social 
or sectional or partisan provincialisms. 
Machiavelli, Professor Znaniecki points 
out, assumed the function of the prince 
to be that of maintaining and enlarging 
his power; and his work was directed 
toward finding the most effective means 
for attaining his goal. But most critics of 
Machiavelli in the succeeding centuries 
have attacked not his theories of tech- 
niques and practices, but the “morality” 
of his goal. 

At present we in “democratic” coun- 
tries are shocked by the complete sub- 
mission of scientists — including social 
scientists—and other technicians to the 
totalitarian dictators. But aside from re- 
peating pious phrases about the objectiy- 
ity of science or about the “social” value 
of science, we are not very clear about 
using our learned men for guiding policy; 
we are still satisfied to let others choose 
our problems for us, and precisely be- 
cause, having attained “objectivity” by 
divorcing ourselves from the confusions 
of conflicting “value” systems, we have 
waived all responsibility for sharing in 
the determination of values, social stand- 
ards and goals. As in the past we leave 
such things to “kings, war lords, high 
priests, administrators, and economic en- 
trepreneurs.” Accordingly, we are hired 
—as physiologists, for example—to main- 
tain working efficiency on inadequate diet. 
It would seem that science must undergo 
a tremendous amount of vulgarization 
before the new learning can become 
identified with common needs, common 
purposes—with “democratic” ideals. 
New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Relief from Sentimentality 


NATION AND FAMILY, by Alva Myrdal. 
Harper. 441 pp. Price $4, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


aes singularly lucid and informative 
A, volume considers, in Part I, the prob- 
lems of modern family life and the prin- 
ciples according to which these problems 
are approached, in Part II. Chapters 2 
to 6, inclusive, present a factual review 
of the family situation in Sweden, in- 
cluding an excellent statistical analysis 
of trends and predictions of marriage, 
illegitimacy and parenthood. These chap- 
ters reflect not only the excellent statis- 
tical records of these phenomena ayvail- 
able in Sweden, but also the exceptional 
competence and skill of the author in in- 
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terpreting the data. Chapters 7 to 9 in- 
clusive constitute a remarkably objective 
discussion of the nature of a population 
policy. 

Part II, in thirteen excellent chapters, 
presents the provisions of that policy in 
Sweden. Here, in English, is a digest of 
seventeen reports prepared by the Swed- 
ish Population Commission (1935-1938), 
representing the most realistic and en- 
lightened approach to a national popula- 
tion problem that has yet appeared. This 
is no mere digest, however, of the policy 
of Sweden regarding birth control, mater- 
nity care, and kindred subjects. The 
ramifications of population problems in 
the fields of education, housing, health, 
home economics, social security, and re- 
creation here receive extensive and -pene- 
trating treatment. Nowhere have these 
problems of family life been more in- 
telligently discussed in relation to the 
larger social setting. 

In spite of the extraordinary degree to 
which these matters have received pub- 
lic attention in Sweden, the book closes 
with a recognition of certain “open prob- 
lems.” Four dilemmas of family life for 
women are considered in this connection 
—the economic, the vocational, the psy- 
chological, and the dilemma of home or- 
ganization. Whether these problems turn 
out to be soluble or not in relatively high 
degree, there can be no question that 
they are subject to great alleviation by 
the type of remedies suggested. 

This mere outline of the contents of 
this exceptional book can give no ade- 
quate impression of its high quality in 
style, in factual adequacy, and in the ob- 
jectivity of its analysis. It should be re- 
quired reading in every course on the 
family and will be found a relief from 
the sentimental handbooks on how to be 
happy though married, and the unsup- 
ported psychoanalytical speculations of 
the conventional textbooks. Social work- 
ers, and sociologists will find it worthy of 
careful study. Grorce A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


The Spiritual Positive 


A CHRISTIAN IMPERATIVE; OUR CON- 
TRIBUTION TO WORLD ORDER, by Ros- 
well P. Barnes. Friendship Press. 196 pp. 
Price $1, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


nee author has a broad comprehen- 

sion both of our disintegrated world 
and of the Christian church, for he has 
travelled widely and his work has put 
him in touch with Christianity around the 
world. He ardently believes that a fel- 
lowship such as the church which reaches 
out through nationalities, races and class 
and even across enemy lines and which 
has a universal religious philosophy could 
become a mighty force in the construc- 
tion of world order. Beginning with a 
telling quotation that displays the spirit 
of the early Christians, he surveys the 
present scene and sets forth what the ap- 
plication of that spirit might mean. The 
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developing preparation of the church 
through the missionary enterprise and 
the Ecumenical Movement for service to 
the world at this juncture in history, is 
impfessively told. The imperative is 
brought down to the local church in such 
a way that the individual member ac- 
quires a feeling that he in his attitude 
and zeal, may make a positive contribu- 
tion to the world community. 

This brief book, written with con- 
tagious enthusiasm, is filled with illumi- 
nating illustrations out of the author’s 
experience in Europe and elsewhere. It 
would be a suggestive text for discussions 
in church groups such as should be taking 
place throughout the country at this time. 

JoHN How ann Laturop, D.D. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Picture and Plan 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Fifth Year Book of the John Dewey 
Society. Edited by Theodore Brameld. Harper. 
338 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 


HE John Dewey Society has found 

in workers’ education a subject that 
qualifies without question as a “feature 
of American culture and education char- 
acterized by experimentation, transition, 
and social pioneering.” The degree to 
which it partakes of these three char- 
acteristics makes the task of presenting a 
clear picture of and plan for workers’ 
education a difficult one. However, it 
should not be too difficult for educators 
who would interpret the complexities of 
the social and economic world to that 
select audience, the common man. And at 
least nine of the eleven persons selected 
to assist Theodore Brameld with this 
book are actively engaged in such an at- 
tempt in one or another program of 
workers’ education. 

J. B. S. Hardman starts the discussion 
with “The Challenge and the Opportun- 
ity,” both of which he makes the reader 
feel— albeit in rather general terms. 
Spencer Miller Jr., Marius Hansome, 
and Theresa Wolfson then sketch in his- 
torical and social backgrounds. Part II, 
“Workers’ Education Today,” is ably 
handled by Mark Starr, Eleanor G. Coit, 
and Alice Hanson. In the third part, 
“Problems and Prospects,’ Hilda W. 
Smith, Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, George 
S. Counts, Frank E. Baker, and Theo- 
dore Brameld struggle through knotty 
problems of administration, finance, re- 
lations with public education, and a 
philosophy of workers’ education, to con- 
clusions that lack the conviction and in- 
spiration of Mr. Hardman’s beginning. 
The appendix contains a good _ biblio- 
graphy. 

Both the strength and weakness of the 
book lie in the collaboration. It brings to- 
gether in one volume suggestions result- 
ing from twenty years’ experience of out- 
standing leaders in a field which has been 
filled with controversy, conflicts, fum- 
blings, and enthusiasms. The authors can, 


indeed, speak with authority out of 


knowledge acquired the hard way. One 
of the most hopeful signs for the future 
of workers’ education is the surprising 
amount of agreement they seem to have” 
attained. On the other hand, the varia-" 
tions in style, in vocabulary, in degree of 
simplicity or abstraction from one chap-— 
ter to the next, demand of the reader 
remarkable agility in readjusting his 
mental focus. 

Moreover, the book “seeks to perform 
not one but four different types of sery-~ 
ice,” each for a different audience and~ 
each big enough for a book in itself. oe 


KE 


Tae e tn fey 


negate! 


authors cannot be blamed for failure to 
attain an impossible goal, but their wis-— 
dom in attempting to make a book that 
could be all things to all people might be~ 


~ questioned. 


The work is an important contribution. 
It will serve to answer many questions of _ 
educators and students of education and_ 
sociology. It will not, however, interpret 
workers’ education to workers, and this_ 
is a sad commentary on a book in which | 
one finds expressed disapproval of “work-_ 
ers’ education . . . by social-minded in-_ 
tellectuals for workers rather than by 
workers.” The language, with:the ex-— 
ception of four chapters, is entirely that 
of “social-minded intellectuals.” 

JEAN CARTER OGDEN 
University of Virginia Extension Division 
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Between Two Worlds : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK, 1941. Co-| 
lumbia University Press. 787 pp. Price $5, | 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. ; 


a 
‘ 
. 
Ipes year’s volume, fatter by some ~ 
fifty pages than its 1940 predecessor, | 

is “blurbed” on the dust-jacket as “the 
collective voice of social work.” What- 
ever that may mean, there are exactly ; 
sixty-four “voices” heard here by means_ 
of the sixty-four papers selected by the — 
editorial committee from more than 150 
: 


presented at Atlantic City last June be-— 
fore the general sessions, the section, and 

special committee meetings of the na-— 
tional conference. The editorial commit- — 
tee applied various criteria of selection— — 
newness of data, historical significance, 
practical value, especial timeliness, and 
so on—with the avowed purpose of pro- 
ducing a/ volume which will stand as an 
“annual, cross section ‘of the problems 
and solutions in the forefront of profes- 
sional consciousness.” Under “Social 
Work in a War Torn, World” are listed — 
four papers, including Jane M. Hoey’s — 
presidential address, “The Contribution — 
of Social Work to Government.” Under | 
“Areas of Social Work Concern” are six 
headings: “National Defense and Labor” | 
with four papers; “National Defense and 
Community Life,” two papers; “Social — 
Security in the Western Hemisphere,” 
three papers; “Migration,” three papers; 
“Civil Liberties,” three papers; “Refugee — 
Children,” three papers. Under “Social 
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ork in Practice” are fifteen headings 
and a total of forty-two papers, the larg- 
“st number, seven, in “Theory and Prac- 
tice of Case Work”; the smallest, one, in 
‘Housing.” Contained in appendices are 
the full program of the Atlantic City 
meeting, the constitution and by-laws of 
the conference and its business organiza- 
tion for 1941 and 1942. Careful index- 
ing, topical and by authors, makes the 
pursuit of any particular paper relatively 
simple. 

This volume is likely, in the years 
ahead, to have more than routine im- 
portance on the lengthening shelf of con- 
ference proceedings. It represents a pe- 
riod when the concerns of social workers 
had shifted from the problems of depres- 
sion and their social sequellae to the 
unpredictable problems occasioned by a 
national economy that puts guns before 
butter. No one now can guess what the 
next volume will record, but certainly 
this present one stands as a link between 
two worlds. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Immortal Figure 


CLARA BARTON: DaucurTer oF Destiny, by 
Blanche Colton Williams. Lippincott. 468 
pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, 
Inc. 


HIS book is undoubtedly the most 

important contribution to the history 
of the American Red Cross. Blanche Col- 
ton Williams has had access to the un- 
known diaries and journals of Clara 
Barton which are not in the Library of 
Congress and cannot be used by anyone 
else until 1950. She has given a sincere 
and scholarly account of the amazing life 
story of this singular woman. There have 
been unfortunate tendencies to conceal 
the tragic fate of Clara Barton as well 
as that of Henri Dunant, the founder of 
the International Red Cross, which re- 
sembled hers to an astounding degree. 
Both fighters for the most inspiring hu- 
manitarian ideal of the nineteenth century 
finally died abandoned by their followers 
and victimized by the red tape of hu- 
manitarian bureaucracy which is the 
worst red tape of all. Now more than 
ever before this indomitable, brave, 
warmhearted woman should be a symbol 
for the best that American womanhood 
has brought forth. This book comes in 
time and should be widely read. Clara 
Barton is one of the great and immortal 
figures of American destiny. : 
New York Martin Gumpert, M.D. 


Gallant Accomplishment 


WHAT OF THE BLIND?—A Survey oF THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND Scope oF PRreESENT-Day 
WorK WITH THE B.tINp, edited by Helga 
Lende. American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc. 206 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


N the midst of earth’s troubled plight 
wherein forces of evil are seeking to 
wreck civilization and revolutionize so- 
ciety, it is comforting to know that there 
are those who are devoting their lives to 
efforts to alleviate the suffering and re- 
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lieve the hardships of their fellows. Their 
accomplishments constitute milestones on 
the pathway of human progress. 

Notable in this connection are the 
labors undertaken to aid the blind. In 
this record and account of achievements 
the emphasis is not on work for the 
blind but with the blind to aid them to 
help themselves and to overcome their 
physical handicap. 

The first chapter, “This Business of 
Being Blind,’ is by Charles Magee 
Adams, who has been totally blind since 
early boyhood. From his sightless eyes 
he looks encouragingly out upon the 
world as a blind man sees it. He has 
never seen an airplane, a dial telephone, 
an electric refrigerator, rayon, cello- 
phane, or stainless steel, and although he 
has been married for fifteen years he has 
never seen his wife. Despite his handicap 
he graduated in journalism from Ohio 
State University and is now a newspaper 
editor and contributor to magazines of 
wide circulation. 

Mr. Adams does not seek to arouse 
sympathy for himself or for others simi- 
larly afHicted. He discusses blindness 
from the inside, the emotions, the reac- 
tions and what he calls the complete 
sensory revolution in the mind of those 
who have lost their master sense. He 
refutes the idea that other senses are 
made keener by some magic transfer 
from sight’s unused balance. Blindness 
causes the brain to refocus and the other 
sense faculties develop new skills after 
the affliction because they need them 
then. The “sixth sense” is a myth; there 
is no such thing. 

Modern technology has done much to- 
ward mitigating the effects of blindness. 
Today the sightless have useful tools, un- 
available as recently as a generation ago: 
a plentiful supply of braille matter, 
watches that can be read with the fingers, 
the typewriter, the Seeing Eye dog, and 
most important, the Talking Books. 

“Radio,” says Mr. Adams, “would 
have a high place among these aids were 
it not such a mixed blessing. For the blind 
it is a source of much that is otherwise 
beyond their reach. The result of all 
these special aids is to make the life of 


-the blind, more interesting, comfortable, 


and efficient. But when they have done 
their utmost the fact remains that blind- 
ness is a 25 percent liability. 

“Though sight is one sense in five, its 
loss inevitably means further loss of ef- 
ficiency. Against this liability certain as- 
sets can be set down. The blind man is 
spared the affront of roadside billboards, 
the madness of recent styles in women’s 
hats, and the barbarity of scarlet finger 
nails. Some of the seeing may consider 
that worth the price.” 

Mr. Adams concludes his chapter by 
asking, “‘What, then, does blindness mean 
as something to be lived with day by 
day?” In answer he quotes Dr. Harry 


Emerson Fosdick, “Nobody ever finds 
life worth living. One must always make 
it worth living.” That, declares Mr. 
Adams, goes for everybody, but especially 
for the blind. 

Such is his optimistic philosophy. 

Other chapters are contributed to the 
survey by a score or more of persons 
prominent and successful in the work 
with the blind, in public and private in- 
stitutions. One of them is by Dr. Gabriel 
Farrell, director of the Perkins Institu- 
tion and the Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, in which he tells of the estab- 
lishment of the institution by Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, and of such notable cases 
as Laura Bridgeman, the first deaf, blind 
and mute child to be educated there, and 
Helen Keller. 

The book, a companion volume to one 
of the same title previously published, 
covers problems of a more specific nature 
than the first one, and presents an ac- 
count of recent advances and develop- 
ments. In the selection of topics, the 
editor has been guided by suggestions re- 
ceived from leaders in the field in the 
hope of making the two books a repre- 
sentative source of information on work 
with the blind. Although primarily in- 
tended for those engaged in aiding the 
blind, it holds interest for laymen and 
for anyone concerned with the subject of 
which it treats. ELizABeTH B. HANNA 
Department of Public Welfare 
Baltimore, Ma. 


The Modern View 


BEHIND THE MASK OF MEDICINE, by 
Miles Atkinson, M. Scribners. 348 pp. 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

HE author is a surgeon who, al- 
though born and brought up in Eng- 
land, knows medical practice in New 

York. He apparently is trying to present 

to the layman a view of medicine’s place 

in history, in modern life, and even in the 
future. There are so many misconceptions 
about what is possible in medicine that 
his non-technical discussions of how phy- 
sicians arrive at diagnosis, prognosis, and 

treatment will be found helpful. As a 

physician, the reviewer can assure the 

readers that Dr. Atkinson’s comments 
present a true picture. Although many of 
the passages are obviously addressed to 
physicians, the book on the whole will not 
present anything new to doctors. 

Dr. Atkinson devotes considerable 
space to discussing the changes that have 


= . . 
taken place in the manner of caring for 


the sick. He points out that this process 
has changed the hospitals from charitable 
institutions into the very center of the 
means of caring for the sick whether rich 
or poor. It also has made it necessary to 
establish new methods of paying for care 
and organizing cooperation among doc- 
tors. His views on hospitals and so-called 
socialized medicine are interesting and 
modern. DANIEL C. Darrow, M.D. 
Yale Medical School, New Haven, Conn. 
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RATES 


Cieieas Advertising 


Display . . - » le per line 
Non-display . ° . 5c per word 


Minimum Charge_ ee “gi .00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on three insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Midmonthly 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Counsel on Organization 
Publicity e Fund-Raising 


JoHn DANIELS 
403 W. 115th St., New York 


Thirty-five years broad experience 


BERTHA G. REYNOLDS 


Consultant to individuals and 
groups on problems of staff 
morale and professional growth. 


130 East 22 Street New York 
Havemeyer 9-3285 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 


AUTHORS RESEARCH Be 516 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
Years’ experience. Evelyn C. Campbell, 237 
East 20th Street, New York City. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the par: 
which professional nurses take in the better 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
ork, New York. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROBS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


WEARING APPAREL 


“SHOPPING AT MISS GOODMAN'S” is a 
decided boon in this rising market. She sells 
only those better dresses and coats (original 
models) far below usual mark-up. 474 7th 
Ave. (36th St.) LA 4-4013. 


SITUATION WANTED 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK (MAN); 
29 years old. Jewish. Experience in Administra- 
tion, Research, and Casework. 7786 Survey. 


UNITED 


_ STATES 
SAVINGS 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The Inter-Denominational body of 
the home missions boards of 23 denomina-— 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
President, George Pitt Beers; Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark A. Daw-) 
ber; Migrant Supervisor, Western Area, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 83 McAllister St., Sant 
Francisco, Calif. ; Migrant Supervisor, Gulf” 
to Great Lakes Area, Miss Helen White 
1720 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City. Frank L. Weil, Presi- i 
dent; Frederick L. Ehrman, Treasurer; 

Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary; Louis Kraft, 

Executive Director. A national agency 

serving as parent body for Jewish Commu- 

nity Centers, YMHAs, etc., and providing © 

welfare, religious and social activities for 

soldiers and sailors and other members of 

defense forces. A member of the United © 
Service Organizations. 


NATIONS COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S © 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An _ inter-— 
national Christian woman movement devoted ~ 

to service for women and girls and the at- ; 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is ponsible for every individual. 


N, INC.—1819 Brcadway, New York City. 
Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. 
Karl J. Kaufmann, Chairman Ex. Com.; 
Miss Flora R. Rothenberg, Ex. Dir, 7 
Organization of Jewish women initiating and 
developing programs and activities in serv- 
ice for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 1187 local As- 
sociations federated for Christian leadership 
ac citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


But It Costs Us Money to Give It 


For those without jobs, the League for Mutual Aid 


tries to find jobs—at no fee. 


To those who are ill or without money, the League 


grants loans—at no interest. 


With no creed or dogma to limit it, the League has 
worked through twenty-two years for one purpose—to 


give help to those who need it. 


And it was never more important than it is right now 
that this unique service continue . . . never so urgent 


that it be extended. 


The League is supported by membership dues 
of $5 a year; more if you can afford it. Won’t 
you join with us now and get others to do so? 


The League for Mutual Aid 


ADELAIDE SCHULKIND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Leroy Peterson, Treasurer 
League for Mutual Aid 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Here is $5 to enroll me as a member of the League and to help the 


League extend its help to those who need it. 


(MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO LEROY PETERSON) 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY) 


ife. 


| ~ Just Out! 


ur help is free... | 
CORRECTIVE 


TREATMENT FOR 
UNADJUSTED CHILDREN 


By G. Goldberg and N. E. Shoobs 
The first book to show grade and high 


school teachers, normal school students 
and parents not only what to do but 
HOW to do it in diagnosing, preventing 
and curing behavior difficulties in normal 
Numerous case studies and 
other aids drawn from the authors’ years 
of study with Dr. Alfred Adler and their 
wide clinical and teaching experience 
make clear and specific the methods to 
be followed in helping children to effect 
a happy adjustment to home and school 


children. 


Order this book from your bookseller, 
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Price $3.00 


or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St. New York, N. Y. 


